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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The people that sat in dark- 
ness sawa great hight, and to them that sat in the region and 
shadow of death did light spring up.—Matt.4 16. 


I January 7 7 —The Birth of john the Baptist 
or 


erase hytong eal Luke ¢: 5-23 

2 january 14.—The Birth of john the Baptist . . . Luke . 57-80 
3 tcammes a1 —The Birth ot Joous Ee sigs et Luke 2: 1-20 
4 January 28.— The Presentation in the 

WD? So 6 iplig aD. SIR Bie Dw tote Luke 2: 22-39 
5 February 4 —The Wise Men Led by the Star... . . 
6 February r2 —The Boy Jesus im the ‘Lempie . . Luke2: dhe 
7 February 18. eee Ministry of john the 

MOWER 5d 5's fo 0. 9-00) Mark «: 1-8, Luke 3: 1-20 
8 mater 4 25. “The Baptism and Lemptation of 


ark . . g-13. Matt. 4: tax 


9 March The Cail of the First 

Bact les... . Mark 1: 14-28, Luke 5: ,1-08 
10 March 10, -- ~ fess the Healer . Mark 1 : 29-45, Matt. 4: 23-25 
tt March 17 —The Paralytic Forgiven and Healed> Mark 2: «-12 
a2 March 24 —Feasting and Fasting. ......-.- Mark 2 : 13-22 
a3 March 31 —Review 
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The Blue Above . 
By Dwight Mallory Pratt. D.D. 


ACK of the passing clouds is the blue, 
The changeless azure, so deep and true; 
To day the skies may be overcast, 
But the blue is there ere the clouds have passed. 


Back of the vapors and mists that roll 
Across the sky of the clouded soul 

Is the changeless azure of God’s great love: 
As deep and.as true as the blue above. 


Cincinnati, O. 








Christ as Our Margin 


Narrow escapes ought to have no place in the 


Christian lifes .The fact that we do constantly have 
narrow escapes from defeat and disaster before temp- 
tation is the result of our own sin overcome by God's 
infinite mercy and grace. But Christ would have us 
live in him the life of infinite margins, so that 
‘+ narrow “’. need never describe the distance between 
ourselves and defeat. Whenever we are in the con- 
dition of complete, faith-filled surrender to the mas- 
tery and indwelling, infilling of Christ, this means 
that we have all of Christ between us and defeat : 
and that is a pretty wide margin of safety. Is not 
that what Paul means when he says that ‘‘ we are 
more than conquerors through him that toved us*’ ? 
Not mere conquerors, but more than conquerors: 
Not just victory, but more than victory. How much 
more? More, by as much as Christ is greater than 
Satan, and the power of Christ and eternal life greater 
And that 
Instead of 


is beyond measuring , it is just infinity. 


the hfe of -victory through ‘a constant fight, Christ 


offers us the life of liberty from even the need of a 
fight. Oh, how much more there is for us in our 
Saviour and Lord, now and here, than we have yet 
let him give us! Always he offers us ‘‘ more than"’ 
the best that we have yet known. 


x 
Safety Only in God’s Best 


To tolerate anything less than the best in our life 
is to invite the worst. One who has ever known the 
unspeakable joy and power and deliverance of Christ 
as his supreme Master and Life can never after that 
safely live an hour in any less abundance than the ful- 
ness of the life that is Christ. To do so is-to invite 
sin and disaster. If Christ as our life offers himself 
as the margin that he would place between us and 
sin, then for us to have any less margin than all of 
Christ is to incur awful peril. The widest margin, 
here, is the least margin that is safe. We never have 
enough strength to tive by unless we have all the 
strength that she omnipotence of Christ can give us. 
How this exposes and condemns our presumption in 
thinking that we can safely ‘‘ease up’’ at this point 
or that in our surrender and obedience and abiding ! 
How good God is to have ordered it so that we 
must have his Best if we. would be kept from the 
worst! Better than all, we know that the best that 
we have yet had of Christ may ‘be bettered for us, 
by our completer surrender, every day and hour. 


x 
The Signal of Disinclination 


Our disinclinations are often only Satan’s efforts 
to block God. The fact that we do not feel like do- 
ing a certain thing may be the strongest possible 
reason why we need to do it. The morning or day 
when we do not feel in the spirit of prayer is the time 
of all times when we sorely need to pray. For then 
we are open to all kinds of temptation, and we need 
to compel ourselves, if necessary, to turn to God and 
ask for quickening and strength for ourselves and 
perhaps for others. So, too, the day when we are 
least disposed to speak to another about Christ may 
be the time when we need most to do it and when a 
great opportunity is before us. A Christian worker 


was recently traveling in the same car, in the North- 
west, with a young business man with whom he be- 
came acquainted. For several hours the Christian 
worker fought his disinclination to speak (o the other. 
But when at least he succeeded in introducing the 
subject of personal relations with Christ, the young 
man said; ‘‘ How did you come to speak to me? I 
do not remember ever having thought so seriously of 
these things as I did last night. Although I am not 
now a Christian, I will think of what you have said, 
I am glad you spoke to me,’’ By accepting the in- 
vitation of that disinclination two lives, at least, were 
helped, and the final result no man knows. Let us 
gratefully and promptly use any signal of disinclina- 
tion with which Satan gives away his case. 


x 
When Thinking of Others’ Faults 


Only those who suffer most over their own faults 
can be of most service in helping their fellows to over- 
come their faults, Only as we are keenly conscious 
of our own sin, remembering it vividly as we cling in 
recognized worthlessness and helplessness to Christ 
as our only hope, can we be of help to others in lead- 
ing them out of their faults into a lasting, Christ-given 
victory and freedom. Yet we do not often go in this 
spirit at the task of helping others to overcome. If 
we see, or think we see, some fault in another, and 
we contemplate speaking about it, that fault usually 
looms so big just then that our own faults are quite 
forgotten in the exercise. And our forgetfulness is 
the doom of our helpfulness, It makes real love and 
sympathy impossible. It distorts or clouds our vision. 
We cannot see others’ faults truly unless we are feel- 
ing our own weakness at the same time, One good 
result from this insistence upon remembering our own 
weakness is that others’ failures will seem so little by 
contrast that we shall usually decide not to mention 
them at all, But if on rare occasions, at God’s own 
urgent leading, we do speak, it will be with a wealth 
of love and tenderness and sympathy and conscious 
personal inferiority and utter dependence upon Christ 
that will uplift and encourage and inspire,» May that 
be always our whole and only purpose as we think or 
speak of the shortcomings of our fellqws ! 
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Should We Seek to be Perfect ? 


O MAN can be thoroughly Christian who is not 
wishing, praying, and seeking for the very 
best things he can think of in personal charac- 

ter and in the community life that he shares. From 
the days of the Master until now that has been the 
divine glory of Christian faith. It has received its 
ideals from Heaven, and has dared to cling to those 
ideais on earth: It has believed in the impossible, 
and it has repeatedly seen what men called impossi- 
bie performed. Christian faith is one of the hardest 
things in the world for this very reason, that it looks 
forward so confidently to the attainment of the great- 
est and the best conceivable results. 

Jesus counselled perfection. ‘‘ Be ye therefore per- 
fect, ‘ he said, ‘‘as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.’ He did not hesitate to set the ideal high. 
He brought it to men from the very character of 
God ; but then he promised men the help of God to 
attain it. 

So it was also with many of Christ's first followers. 
James the brother of Jesus asked for patience in Chris- 
tians, that they may be perfect and entire, lacking in 
nothing. Such an expectation® poruires patience, but 
it does not doubt the result. One of Peter's benedic- 
tions looks for perfecting and establishing from God. 
Paul even bids his converts to be imitators of God, as 
beloved children, and constantly seeks the perfecting 





of the saints, setting before them the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. 

All of these men, under the leadership of their Mas- 
ter, expected great things for themselves and for their 
fellows, the very greatest things thinkable in the way 
of character and spiritual attainment. They knew 
their own weaknesses, but they were also confident of 
power from on high to enable them. And Christians 
in all generations have continued to assert, ‘‘ All things 
are possible to him that believeth.’’ True Christian- 
ity longs for perfection, and is willing to work for it 
and pray for it without fear. 

There are various attitudes of mind which are hos- 
tile to such a seeking for the best things. One of the 
commonest is that which calls itself the practical, or 
common-sense, attitude. The greatest objection of 
this age to idealism professes to be that ‘‘it is not 
practical.’’ The spirit of this objection declares with 
the Italian proverb, ‘‘ If you would succeed, you must 
not be too good."’ - All that the common view of a 
commercial and materialistic age desires in the way 
of character is that it shall hold a respectable position 
among mankind in general: 

Another attitude hostile to Christian idealism is that 
which sets for men the standard of the average. The 
tendency to do so is particularly regrettable in the case 
of young men, and yet with young men it is often 
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strongest. At the very time when they ought most 
naturally to be planning and expecting the very high- 
ést, hitching their wagons to the stars, many young 
men of this age are controlling their action and their 
aim by that of the poor average about them. They 
want to do, not what the most outstanding young man 
of the world is doing, or has done, but what ‘ the 
rest of the crowd"’ are goirg to do. 

Even being commonplace is sometimes spoken of 
with approbation. The writer has heard an address 
to high school students by a supposedly able educator, 
which complacently accepted this standard. There 
is no shame in being common in the frequent sense 
of being simply what every one is, one out of the 
many with whom the world is filled, but to think that 
being a man among men requires that one should be 
commonplace is utterly contrary to the genius of 
Christianity. Made in the image of God it should be 
every man’s aim to realize that divine likeness to the 
full. This was the sort of aspiration Jesus expected 
of his disciples. They were to do even as he had 
done, chi 
greater things should they do also,’ he said, because 
he was going to the Father. Some men think there 
is nothing better than man anywhere, and, naturally, 
they never rise above the lower levels. Others 
lift up their eyes unto the hills of God, and find 
themselves lifted up beyond even their own compre- 
hension. 

There is need of caution, to be sure, in connection 
with the urging of Christian idealism. Instead of 
seeking a perfection of completeness, ‘‘ thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work,’’ some earnest men 
have sought a constrained and limited perfection. 
This has been the mistake repeatedly of so-called 
‘¢ perfectionist’’ groups. Where there has been gen- 
uineness in these aspects of religious life, it has usually 
been the single fact of certain emotional experiences 
which has chiefly absorbed attention; There have 
been cases, therefore, of persons who, though unmi- 
takably exalted in feeling, yet plainly lacked some of 
the simplest elements of good Christian character. 
They believed that they could do no sin because they 
had experienced a feeling of oneness with God ; ‘but 
plainly they failed to realize the requirements of per- 
fect chatacter. True Christian idealism can never 
lose sight of the person of Christ, nor cease to heed 
Christ's least commands, 

The ideal of Christianity, in a word, is Jesus Christ. 
A true exalting of his name, an actual living in his 
very Person, has never yet, and never will, lead to 
folly. ‘* Wise as serpents’’ is his prescription for us, 
though ‘‘ harmless as doves.’’ And when he asks of 
men so difficult a thing as loving their enemies, for 
example, he recognizes that it is on no ordinary basis 
of human relationship, but on that of their being 





Frank Talk on Card-Playing 


Of the several so-called ‘‘ bordeér-line’’ practises 
or amusements, card-playing seems to many the least 


objectionable. Is this fact in its favor or not? If it 
zs a harmful practise, then its seeming harmlessness 
is only an added peril and evil. The subject has 
been discussed in these columns from time to time ; 
and readers have expressed themselves with vigor and 
discernment. Two letters from business men are 
neteworthy. One of these is a salesman in Pennsyl- 
vania who has never learned to play cards, and he 
writes of a personal experience that he says made a 
lasting impression on his mind : 


There was a wreck ahead. Our irain was in a dark moun- 
tain valley, with the unwelcome notice of a possible three 
hours’ delay. Several traveling salesmen were in the same 
coach with me. 

‘Te pass the lonely hours, one suggested that they play 
eards. Others were agreed, but not one of them had the nec- 
essary pack. One said, ‘' I never carry cards with me."’ An- 
other remarked, ‘'I used to do so, until I got caught in a 
wreck one time, and I have never carried any cards since 
then."’ 

Here were a few men willing to engage in a game in which 
they would argue there was no harm. But not one of them 
was willing to carvy the cards and face the possibility of 
serious or fatal accident. ‘Their actions defeat their own 
argument. 


There és food for thought in that experience. Why 
should any one shrink from the thought of being found 
dead in a wreck with a pack of cards on his person, if 
the game is wholly desirable and harmless? Would 
he feel the same way about having a tennis-ball in 
his pocket? 


among ten thousand though he was, ‘‘ and- 
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about keeping up men’s ideals, and keeping them 
always at the very highest point. 


This is not saying that lower aims should never be 


set for oneself, somewhere short of the highest ones 
though in addition to them. Every single day may 
well see some definite purpose chosen and some defi- 
nite end attained. Ever over beyond these imme- 
diate lesser duties, however, should be held in view 
the greatest possible obligation and privilege of life, 
toward which each ~smaller gain will be a step of 
progress. To the aspiring heart theré may be a far- 
distant beacon from which a clear beam of light will 
always be shining to keep one’s direction right, and 
prevent the mistake of stopping ere the journey’s end, 
Meanwhile lesser lights may be found near by— 
candles, as it were, to carry in the hand. The time 
will come when they will have burned to the socket, 
if they are not first blown out by adverse winds ; but 
they serve their purpose, and the distant beacon shines 
steadily brighter as the traveler advances upon his 
way. 

That the final goal will in the end be reached is, 
moreover, the confident expectation of the Christian. 
He is not by any means a mere Sisyphus, eternally 
rolling his stone toward a hilltop he can never attain. 
On the contrary, he has the assurance of victory at 
last through Jesus Christ his Lord. All of the striving 
is well worth while in itself. But over and above all 
this the gospel promises final attainment, ‘We 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.’’ 
‘*He that is faithful unto death shall receive the 
crown of life.'’ ‘*We have Christ’s spirit working 
within us,’’ says some one, ‘‘ to make us like Christ : 
and if only we have the right ideal in front of us and 
are moving however slowly towards it, or even con- 
stantly recurring to the pursuit of it, we shall be per- 
fected at last. We have eternity before us to grow 
in—not a year or two, or a lifetime, but eternity.’’ 
The ideal of growing is a stimulating one, but growth 
looks toward a final fruition, though that may be far 
beyond present vision, As one theological teacher 
has expressed it, ‘‘When all have come, through 
Christ, to the same knowledge and love of the Father 
which we see in him, then the goal of the Christian 
life will have been reached."’ Bigs fe) 

No follower of Jesus Christ, then, need be content 
with low ideals. ‘The very highest he must have} and 
every single soul, and every Christian church as well, 
need not fear to seek perfection, the kingdom of God 
itself, and the very righteousness of Heaven. Only 
so shall Christians lead the world upward. Only so 
shall they be worthy the name of him who has called 
them. He is faithful, and he will surely perform 
his part. 











The managing director of a telephone company in 
British Columbia who has played cards and has had 
to give them up because he could not hold on to them 
and. other things that meant more to him, has some 
searching things to say about the mysteriously evil 
tendency of the game. His letter is worthy of very 
serious thought : 


Your question, ‘‘ What is behind the cards,"’ is deeply in- 
teresting tome. ‘That there is a something behind the cards 
I am satisfied, and that that ‘‘something"’ is a personality I 
have been able to satisfy myself, and when thus satisfied, it 
settled for all time the ‘‘ card question ’’ for me. 

A printing-plant takes from its shelves a quantity of fine linen, 
and upon part of the quantity prints a pack of playing-cards, 
from the same stock prints also packs of ‘‘ Authors,’’ ‘* Na- 
tions,"’ etc. Beginning in an pre fog or in some home 
near by, each and all will be used. ike the little rivulet at 
what is called the ‘' Great Divide,’’ on the line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, at the summit of the Rocky Mountains 
where the stream parts, one branch finding its way to the 
Atlantic, the other branch finding its way to the Pacific, so 
these two packs of cards, printed from the same piece of linen, 
will soon part, never to meet again. One finds its way to the 
table of innocent youth, where it shows no sign of demoralizin, 
influence, the other finds its way to the haunts of sin, crime, an 
murder. What is behind the one, not behind the other? 

First we notice the association of the playing-cards : 

(a) Gambling-table. 

(b) The saloon. 

(c) The brothel. 

(d) The spirit of chance. 

(e) Desire to take something without giving value. 

(f) The pastime of the unregenerate, and many other places 
too numerous to mention. 


Remember, this is the straight talk of a Western 
business man who knows cards from the inside, as.a 
player. What he says next will challenge sharp de- 
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nial from Bie, atirst ; but he is expresdlsig Gauede, 
tions that seem ome sound. 

A : yer is as much a@ monstrosity as a *‘ white 
piackbiea* , pe ewags  = ag-yy meth not remain 
so very long after his acquain with this mysterious 
**som the cards. nI say pray I do not 
mean one who kneels and repeats a prayer, but one who takes 
hold of the M in spiriiual intercourse. When I combined 
card-playing wi my Pray , the ‘ circuit’’ between God and 
me became “ grou -"'.. I could not talk with God ; I could 
not hear him speak to me. _ I was deeply conscious of an “* in- 
terruption’’ in the circuit, (Being manager of a telephone 
system, I speak in the 1 age ot my business. ) 

This effect’ of coeBianlt g@ on the spiritual life is from my 
own experience. I have tried to pray after a game of cards, 
with the above result. 1 have played ** Authors,”’ ‘‘ Nations,” 
** Pit,’ ** Flinch,” with no. such result. What is behind the 
one not behind the other? Why does one pack find its as- 
sociates in that category (a) to (f), and the others not? One 
can, indeed, take a pack of ‘' N ** etc., and fill every re- 
quirement in the list set forth (a) to (f ), but the fact is that it 
never has been done. In all countries, in all places, where 
vice and crime go hand in hand, there the tools employed in 
py are this solitary form of ‘* playing-card"’ in question. 

y 


There are undoubtedly some Christians who pray 
sincerely and who play cards ; but is the prayer-life 
of these that rich, glowing, life-changing, miracle- 
working exercise which prayer at its best is meant to 
be? Do the two habits continue through life in any 
disciple of Christ? Is prayer the richest privilege 
and service in life to any card-player who continues 
the game undisturbed asa part of Christ-approved 
life ? i 

Now this unsparing Western critic of cards comes 
to what he believes is the reasonable background of 
the strangely harmful tendency of card-playing, when 
he writes : 

I said at the beginning there was a ‘' personality '’ behind 
the’ cards. It will be clearto my readers that I am a firm be- 
liever in a ‘‘ personal’’ Devil. That I believe him to be the 
supreme intelligence at the head of the forces of evil. That 
he has countless millions of subjects doing his bidding. ‘That 


as God's messengers are ‘' ministering angels, sent forth to 
minister to those who are heirs of salvation,’’ so Satan has his 


‘messengers spiritual at every place and at every point where 


they can be of the most service to his cause. 

What is behind an idol ? 

I believe it is unscientific to the possibility of there 
being any correspondence between the ‘organic and the inor- 
ganic kingdom. So far as correspondence is concerned, the 
gap between the rock and the vegetable, and the vegetable 





and the human, is hermetically sealed. -If this be true, how , 


can you account for the millions of earth who year after year 
bow before a piece of wood or stone or brass, and worship, 
adore, reverence, fear, and petition? When we bow before 
our Master, we are conscious of a spirit holding communion 
with our spirits. Without that communion there can be no 
response to the soul. I cannot conceive of a human being, 
even in the darkest corner of earth, bowing before a piece of 
wood or stone if within his soul he were not conscious of an 
intelligence speaking to him. His actions speak for them- 
selves, Whence comes the suggestion to measure his body 
for miles upon the way to some shrine? Who suggests to the 
mother to throw her infant before the wheels of the Jugger- 
naut? ‘The inorganic wood or stone never broke the bounds 
of its life, and spoke across the gap. I firmly believe that one 
of Satan's spiritual beings, high in intelligence and mighty in 
power, accompanies the idol, and is the intelligence holding 
communion with the idolater. 

So I venture to suggest that ‘' behind the cards"’ is one of 
these intelligences which ever accompanies this particular 
form of pastime, this particular pack of cards, guides the play- 
ing, suggests the environment, lures the unwary, and opposes 
the good. ‘Ihat individuality 1 believe to be a spiritual being 
of Satan's, entrusted by Satan to look after this particular 
branch of his work. 


And here are the reasons for this man’s belief that 


cards are peculiarly used of Satan to further the king- 
dom of evil in this world ; 


First, because those who play cards never fail to gravitate 
to some environment suggested in schedule (a) to (f). 

Second, because the spirit of Christ cannot be sought and 
obtained in communion within those environments. 

Is it any wonder that Christ cannot reign in the same en- 
vironment with Satan? Is it any longer a mystery that the 
followers of Christ have questioned the permissibility of card- 
playing being in keeping with a profession of him? Sure it 
is that Satan never suggests such a question. 

‘What is behind the cards?’’ ‘The same that is behind 
the idol. A spiritual intelligence, from the power of evil, and 
behind him «he arch enemy of Christ, the Prince of Darkness. 


It means much to us when we come to recognize as 
a terribly real and potent factor in our everyday life 
the presence and work of Satan. He does not want 
to be.so recognized. Perhaps nothing pleases him 
more than to have people doubt his existence : then 
he has so much better a chance at their lives. Be- 
cause he is using cards in such insidious and destruc- 
tive ways throughout the world, he does not want to 
have people generally take any such attitude of re- 
lentless condemnation of cards as this Canadian busi- 
ness man has been led to take. But suppose every 
one should bar out cards for the reason held by this 
man : would the world be a worse or a better place? 

The question of a Sunday-school superintendent 
who asks what he should do when teachers in his 
Sunday-school are card-players will be considered 
here in an early issue. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 28 (Luke 2: 22-39) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Meeting Temptation in the Victorious Life 


Bos Robert F. wetebaces D.D. 





O LIVE the victorious life does not mean, in our 
present state of existence, that temptations cease, 
or even that they all lose their power. It means 

only that they are overcome, and even turned into 
occasions of spiritual growth and gain. If we are 
misled into thinking that temptation has passed. for- 
ever, we fall victims to the temptations which we 
have ignored, instead of overcoming them. Here, 
then, there is need of warning and care, ‘* Watch. 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation,’’ is not only 
for the beginning, but for the end, of our earthly life. 

The Christian warrior is on his guard ; his armor is 
worn, his weapon: is ready, up te the last day, whep 
his Lord’s glad voice says to him,.‘‘Thy warfare is 
accomplished.”" ~ It is death, as we call it, that brings 
temptation to an end. 

Some teachers of holiness, sincere and noble in 
their intention, have misled their followers by speak- 
ing as if sin became impossible to a true Christian ; 
they suppose, and say, that by faith in Christ we are 


restored to the sinless state of Eden ; they forget that» 


even in Eden there was the Tempter, and that from: 
Eden Adam and Eve were driven out just because’ 
they had succumbed to the Tempter. 

Let us therefore make the position clear to our- 
selves. While we live we must watch and pray, lest 
we fall into temptation ; and yet, while we believe in 
Christ wholly and absolutely, we need never be over- 
come by temptation ; by his transmuting power temp-" 
tation even becomes the means by which we are’ 
established in the faith, and acquire spiritual gifts 
which could not come to those who are not tempted 
and tried. A strong and full-grown Christian man- 
hood is his who has overcome. 


OW, in dealing with the temptations which come 
to those who: are genuinely new creations in 
Christ, not only justified, but sanctified, not 

only forgiven, but cleansed, a threefold classification is 
useful. 

There are the old temptations which recur, to our 
surprise and shame. There are new temptations, 
arising from advancing years and change of life. 
Phere are temptations peculiar to those who are set 
on the life of victory and are actually living it in 4 
valiant and effectual way. 

1. The recrudescence of temptations which seemed 
to be finally overcome must not surprise us, - It is 
humiliating, and to the conscience shameful, but it is 
a detail of our warfare, and an occasion of Christ's 
victory. For instance, a victim of drink must shun 
temptation, and never presume on an immunity es- 
tablished even for years. ._The taste, the smell, the 
slightest dalliance with the idea, may gain a sudden 
power over the soul ; the least indulgence may give to 
the temptation an attraction which may make further 
indulgence only too probable. After years of holy 
living a fall may come. 

If a Christian has escaped the temptation of gam- 
bling, —a species of mental intoxication,—he must, 
however advanced in the life of holiness, abstain from 
the faintest approach to speculation ; the old appetite 
can revive ; the’specious excuses: may present them- 
selves ; the lure may be suddenly irresistible. I have 
with my own eyes seen a Christian, a philanthropist, 
the beloved teacher of a men’s class, in his later years 
come utterly to grief and ruin his family by spécula- 
tions which stole upon his unvigilant heart unawares. 

Sensuality is a temptation which must never be 
treated as dead, so long as we are in the flesh. The 
weary battle was fought long ago in early manhood, 
and the victory seemed to be won. You thought that 
the hot blood of youth wascooled. You have guided 
others to Christ and to victory. But beware. Watch, 
night and day, in your panoply.: Keep the - body 
under, lest, having preached to others, you should 
yet yourselves be rejected. Take care what you read, 
what amusements you indulge in, what circles of so- 
ciety you enter. ‘‘ The former lusts’' are in the past, 
but they have in shadowy forms dogged your steps, 
and will spring upon you at any moment, unless you 
watch and pray, unless your victorious Lord i is allowed 
to continue:in control. 

I have given only a few illustrations of the general 
truth. But count no temptation of the past impos- 
sible in the present. Be on your’guard. 

2. But the most perilous feature of our earthly life 


The most victorious man in the world is the worst 
tempted man. Against the sinless Christ were 
hurled such temptations as no human being has 
ever had to face, nor could. Therefore the call to 
the victorious life is the call to the life of increas- 
ing temptation : temptation which is subtle, devil- 
ish, savage in its insistence and awful in its power. 
. Dr, Horton lays bare with blessed vision much 
of this power of temptation, so that none need go 
unwarned.. Yet we know that temptation is worse 
and more dangerous than anything that any man 
can say of it. ‘How great, then, is the power of 
our Christ in whom we may have sustained and 
unbroken Victory! The victory will be main- 
tained through the faith which watches in prayer 
at every point here so clearly set forth. 


It is hoped that early arrangements may be 
made whereby readers may secure this series of 
six articles on ‘* The Victorious Life ’’ in book form. 
If a is done, announcement will be made in these 
columns, 








“is that with each advance in years, and each change 


tn condition, new and unsuspected dangers emerge. 
In manhood temptations assail us which were un- 
known to childhood. As manhood advances into 
age, we come again into snares for which we may be 
quite unprepared. Often you see a man in middle 
life, cool, cautious and skeptical, and you can hardly 
believe that he is the one who asa young man burned 
with spiritual ardor. When the impetuosity of youth 
passed, and prudence was gained, he was not on. the 
watch to see that prudence should not degenerate 
into apathy and cowardice. We ought to grow from 
grace to grace, losing nothing, but only gaining. The 
impulsive ardor of youth is meant to settle into the 
steady, untiring purpose of middle life, not to be re- 
duced to conventionality and listlessness, 

Frequently you see a man who has grown wordly- 
wise with years. He has learned to distrust enthu- 
siasm, to question the power or universality of the 
gospel, to hold everything in suspense, to poise him- 
self‘in a neutral position of noncommittal, which he 
takes for wisdom, What has come over him? He 
ran well—what hindered? Perhaps he grew rich, 
and tasted the pleasure of popularity. Perhaps he 
was too busy to pray. Perhaps the intellectual at- 
mosphere of his time was admitted without being 
passed through the alembic of his faith. There he 
is; in-middle life, futile, useless to the Kingdom of 
God. He who resisted the passions and vices of 
youth, and even triumphed in that victory, has suc- 
cumbed, unconsciously, to the dangers of manhood. 


LD age has new temptations, and unless we are 

forewarned, we are totally unprepared for them. 

For example, when the generous instincts have 

dried up, and impulses are weak, through inertia and 

timidity, a man may become a miser after sixty. He 

was once generous, and in middle life he delighted to 

give up to the limit of his power, but now he dreads 

parting: with a coin ; he will leave behind him a pile 

of money, which, used for God, might have been the 
means of missionary victories all over the world. 

Where the temptation met him he does not know. 
He was not on his guard. He continued to pray 
against the temptations of youth and middle age, and 
even to thank God for his victory over them. Mean- 
while he was overcome by these unseen tempters,— 
anxiety for the future, avarice, Mammon worship. 

Settle it with yourself: each year will bring new 
temptations. Be vigilant, be prayerful. 

3. But the snare which most easily escapes ‘notice 
is this : the Life of holiness itself, the absolute surren- 
der of life and heart to God, and the reception by 
faith of the victorious power, bring with them certain 
temptations, into which, as experience shows, the 
unwary have fallen. 

I need not say anything about that claim for sin- 
léssness which holy people havé sometimes made, to 
the supposed honor of Christ’s power to save ; except 
this: ‘“«If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselvés, and’ the truth is not in us*’ (1 John 1 : 8). 
But the temptations which assail the’ best Christians 
are, first, to become narrow and hard ; second, to 


judge others ; third, to lose humility ; and, strange as 
it seems, fourth, to grow cool in love for sinners and 
desire to save them. 

How narrow the best people can become! I re- 
member a most devoted Christian man, many years 
ago, who, though directing a noble work of evangeli- 
zation and philanthropy, grew so absorbed in the inter- 
pretation of millennarian prophecy that he confessed, 
in my presence, that he had little interest in Chris- 
tians who did not share his view of apocalyptic inter- 
pretation. He had fallen into the besetting temptation 
of those who are ‘‘ righteous overmuch.”' 

Even worse is the violation of Christ's law, ‘Judge 
not, that ye be not judged,’’ which so often sadly re- 
minds us that the sanctification which seemed to be 
maturing was perishing by a kind of rottenness, un- 
suspected by itself. 

When do we ever get beyond the tempiation to 
self-satisfaction and pride? Who has fallen a victim 
to it more surely than he who thinks that. he is beyond 
its reach ? 

Then how carefully must the most advanced: Chris. 
tian watch, lest the genuine love for perishing souls 
should grow cold, lest some excuse should be.accepted 
for ceasing to seek and to save them. 

All is summed up in that.one word: ‘*Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest.he fall.’’ 

But while temptation does not cease, and hardly, 
in one or other of its many shapes, loses its power, 
we are speaking of the victorious life; and there is 
victory over all temptation, there is One who is able 
to keep. us from falling.and to present us faultless 
before the presence of His glory, with exceeding ijoy. 
Let us close our brief survey of the great subject with 
the answer to the question, How is the victorious life 
lived? By FAITH AND PRAYER, AND BY THE RESOLU- 
TION NEVER TO ACCEPT DEFEAT,OR TO REST UNTIL 
VICTORY IS WON. 


AITH is the practical reception of Christ within as 
the One who has overcome the world, as the One 
who ever overcomes, as the One who is able to 

work out this victory in every human heart that admits 
him. Mind,—let it never be overlooked, —there is no 
life of victory possible if you are left to yourself, if you 
must by your own unaided effort fight against sin, 
resist the passions and appetites of your nature, and 
silence the innumerable suggestions which come 
from without and within, luring to manifold evil, or 
exalting you with spiritual pride, in order to dash you 
down into spiritual despair. 

But Christ, on his cross, vanquished sin, And 
Christ enters the believing soul to repeat his victory. 
This is the victory which overcometh the world, even 
your faith,—your faith in him as the victor, the faith 
in him by which the Holy Spirit enters into you, to 
reproduce in you his victorious life. The words.sound 
commonplace. There is in them the mighty. clash of 
the spiritual conflict, and also the loud shout of victory. 
If you will, Christ himself lives. and.works in you, 
anticipating and forewarning, unveiling temptation as 
it approaches, arming you, sustaining you, bringing 
you off more than conqueror. 

Sin, temptation, evil of all kinds, are implicitly 
defeated by him, Faith in him makes the defeat ex- 
plicit, achieves it even in you. Pray, continue in 
prayer, wrestle in prayer. When temptation assails, 
betake yourself to prayer ; but when you do not per- 
ceive temptation, pray that you may not be led into 
it. Christ is at hand ; faith makes him yours.; why, 
then, do you ever fail? It is because you have for- 
gotten or ceased to pray. 


** Why do we do ourselves this wrong, 
And others, that we are not always strong— 
When with us is prayer, 
And strength and joy and courage are with Thee ? 


Finally, victory is his who will not accept defeat ; 
who, having failed in holiness, does not despair, but 
returns to the cross ; who, having been disappointed 
in prayer, continues to pray ; who. is resolved, how- 
ever sinful and worthless his life seems to him to be, 
to trust Christ to redeem it, to endow it with worth, 
and to die, if die he must,: at the foot of the Re- 
deemer’s cross. 

This is the Victorious Life—the life eternal. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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HE birth of Jesus did not create a sensation in 
the modern sense of the term. The Emperor 
Augustus was used of God indirectly to bring it 

to pass that the Messiah was born in Bethlehem, but 
he himself had no cognizance of the event. 

There was no general commotion in Palestine 
itself, The people as a whole went about their daily 
tasks full of resentment against Rome, and with vague 
hopes of better times. But the birth of the Son of 
God did not pass by unnoticed. We have two reports 
of the throbbing of heart in many breasts because of 
the rumor that the Messiah of the Jews was born. 
These reports are independent, but not contradictory. 
The one given in Luke’s Gospel seems to come from 
Mary herself, while that in Matthew's Gospel occu- 
pies the standpoint of Joseph. The silence of Mark 
and other early souices is not a just cause for the re- 
jection of their wonderful narratives. In the case of 
Luke we have the express statement that he has made 
careful investigation before he wrote what he tells. 
We see from what Matthew and Luke say that a very 
definite impression was made by the fact of the birth 
of Jesus in Bethlehem. The varying attitudes taken 
toward this event illustrate well the different theories 
about the Jewish Messiah held at the time. 


1. 4 Home of Piety. We are ushered into the 
circle of Zacharias and Elisabeth, a very old couple 
who lived in the hill-country of Judah when the hus- 
band was not on duty as priest in Jerusalem, Most 
of the priests were Sadducees, but not quite all. It 
is probable that Zacharias had not identified himself 
actively with the Pharisaic or Sadducaic parties. He 
was not hostile to the Messianic expectation of the 
Jews, as the Sadducees were. He had no program 
for a political deliverer, as the Pharisees had. He 
was a simple man of genuine piety who, when his 
turn came to minister in the temple, did his duty 
with reverence and fidelity. He had escaped the 
skepticism of the Sadducee and the hollow rabbinism 
of the average Pharisee. Zacharias and Elisabeth 
were ‘righteous before God.’’ They did not do 
their righteousness to be seen of men. They walked 
in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless. There were still some homes like this in 
Israel; ‘The light had not entirely gone out. It is 
true that Zacharias demanded proof of the angel, but 
he had his sign,—his dumbness,—and both Zacha- 
rias and Elisabeth responded nobly to the trust com- 
mitted to them. Elisabeth joyfully hailed Mary as 
‘¢the mother of my Lord*’ (Luke 1 : 43). The Holy 
Ghost came upon Zacharias, and he spake with power 
of the Messianic kingdom. 


2. The Home of Destiny. Mary's attitude was 
perfect in its simplicity, dignity, reverent nobility. 
She fed her soul upon the Psalms and magnified the 
Lord with words of rare spiritual insight. She was 
called upon to endure the keenest pangs that can 
come to a woman of lofty ideals, but she braved mis- 
understanding as the handmaid of the Lord, and 
‘* kept all these things [sayings], pondering them in 
her heart’’ (Luke 2 : 19, marg.). The day came 
when she fell into doubt, for Jesus ran counter to the 
ideas of the rabbis concerning the work of the Mes- 
siah ; but now there is only the flash and glow of new 
hope in her heart. Mary probably did not analyze 
too minutely the details of the Messianic prophecy of 
Gabriel (Luke 1 : 32 ff.). She was content to know 
that she was to be the mother of the Messiah, who 
was to be the Son of God and yet also the Son of 
David. His kingdom was to be forever. This great 
honor was to come:to her, and she was full of tender 
mystery and trust as she swept into her high destiny. 
She met her mission so well partly because she was 
free from theological subtleties and refinements. Jo- 
seph had a hard task assigned him, but he under- 
stood what God had done, and trusted his betrothed 
and protected her. 


3. The Joy of the Shepherds. These simple men 
on the hills would seem to be the most unlikely to be 
dealing with such high things as the birth of the 
Messiah. They probably took little, if any, interest 
in the discussions of the rabbis about the Messiah 
and the eschatological aspects of his appearance. It 
is true that the outdoor life of the shepherd makes 
one easily responsive to great thoughts about God 
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Stirrings of Heart in Judea 
By Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D., LL.D. 








It was a very ordinary world into which Jesus was 
born. And most of those who first saw him, recog- 
nized him, and received him, seemed like very 
ordinary people. Yet it was through them that 
Jesus began his undefeatable conquest of the world. 
They were well prepared to receive him; and we 
too often forget this. None of the widely different 
people who welcomed the Messiah knew him then 
as we know him; yet they were ready for a Son 
of God who was Son of man; and this readiness 
God gladly blessed into fuller fruition. We need 
the facts of this article for a better understanding 
of the Sunday-school lessons now under study. 
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and man, The case of David on these very hills is 
in point. Only a shepherd with a poet's heart could 
have written the Twenty-third Psalm. These humble 
men, without the culture of the schools, are open to 
the voice of God in nature or above nature. They 
fear when the angel speaks. They are entranced at 
the music of the angelic choir, but they come with 
haste to the manger at Bethlehem to see for them- 
selves. They go back to their sheep and their 
thoughts ‘glorifying and praising God for all the 
things that they had heard and seen’’ (Luke 2 : 20). 
They would have much to tell the shepherd folk for 
many a day as they communed with each other of 
great and holy themes. God is close to the common 
man, . 


4. The Wonder of the Crowd at the Inn. The 
visit of the shepherds made a stir at the inn. It is 
not probable that Joseph and Mary had told the peo- 
ple of the inhospitable inn what they knew. This 
inn had missed its one great opportunity for distinc- 
tion and service, ‘And all that heard it wondered 
at the things which were spoken unto them by the 
shepherds’’ (Luke 2: 18), The curious crowd were 
taking already a mild interest in the pathetic circum- 
stances of the Babe's birth. But the story of the 
shepherds threw a fresh light on the whole incident, 
Was it true what the shepherds had said? Who 
could say? At any rate it was fine material for talk 
and meditation. They could ask the rabbis about 
it. Some of the strangers in the inn would carry the 
story far and wide. For some days there was proba- 
bly much discussion in excited groups in various 
parts of Judea concerning this remarkable story. 
Then the matter was forgotten, unless a peculiarly 
mystical soul brooded further over it and unrolled his 
roll of Isaiah or the Psalms to see what he could learn 
about the Messiah. 


5. An Old Man's Hopes. One day an old man 
named Simeon went into the temple under the leading 
of the Spirit of God (Luke 2:27). He saw Joseph 
and Mary bringing the Babe into the temple, and in- 
stantly his attention was arrested. He was righteous 
and devout, and was ‘‘ looking for the consolation of 
Israel’? (Luke 2: 25). Here again we seem to have 
the picture of a man aloof from the theological strife 
of the time. He was a student of the Old Testament, 
which he soon quotes, and was a man full of the Holy 
Spirit. This old man lived close with God. The 
Spirit had told him that he should not die before he 
had seen the Lord’s Christ. He clung to that prom- 
ise. It was for this that he lived. His days were 
now few, and he may have looked anxiously into the 
face of every babe brought by its parents into the 
temple. How was he to recognize the Messiah in a 
babe? That he could do only by the help of the 
Spirit wf God. But his eyes were keen for every 
token. He took this Babe into his arms, and he 
knew. He blessed God with noble words of joyful 
acclamation. God has kepthisword. This Babe will 
be ‘‘a light for revelation to the Gentiles, and the glory 
of thy people Israel’’ (Luke 2: 32). Simeon thus 
shows that he has a broad conception of the Mes- 
siah’s mission for both Gentile and Jew. He has 
caught the Old Testament teaching at its highest, 
and has escaped the errors of the Pharisees of his 
time. Simeon is seized by the spirit of prophecy as 
he predicts the future of this Child who will run a line 
of cleavage through human history. And Mary’s 


~ but to wait. 


own heart shall have a sword pierced through it, 
The old man was ready now to die and leave the great 
days of the future to others. 


6. A Wistful Old Woman, These were great days 
in the temple for all who knew. There was one more 


‘ who knew. Anna, of the tribe of Asher, was very 


old. She had been a widow eighty-four years. She 
happened to come up ‘‘at that very hour,’ and she 
understood the significance of what Simeon had said. 
She was herself a prophetess and remained in the 
temple by day and by night. Her religion was her 
very life. The news was too good to keep, and she did 
not try to keep it. She knew the small band of the 
elect ‘‘ that were looking for the redemption of Jeru- 
salem.’’ She would not cast pearls before swine, but 
she would tell the wondrous story to these enlightened 
ones who would have sympathy and understanding. 
These pious souls kept the altar fires ablaze. 


7. The Scholars from the East. Thedays come and 
go. A few choice spirits knew that the greatest of all 
events had taken place. It was not a matter to bruit 
abroad. One would gain little credence, and adver- 
tise himself as peculiar. There was nothing to do 
Before the Babe was two years old, 
probably less than one, some eastern scholars appear 
in Jerusalem. They have come from afar and have a 
definite purpose. They have come to worship the 
new-born King of the Jews (Matt. 2: 2). Apparently 
no one knew of such a child. Herod had recently 
had Antipater put to death. Others of his sons had 
been slain before. There was no new-born son of 
Herod. What did the men mean? They spoke of 
a ‘‘star’’ that had led them all the way. These 
scholars find little satisfaction. These were men out- 
side of Judaism who had some sort of knowledge 
about the Messiah that the people of Jerusalem did 
not possess. Had the Messiah really been born? 
The people had not heard of it. How these scholars 
came to know what they did is not made clear. But 
we see that God did not confine his dealings to the 
Jews. It is pleasant also to note that great scholars 
recognize the deity of Jesus and worship him. The 
place for true scholarship is at the feet of Jesus. 


8. The King on the Throne. It was Herod who 
perceived that the Christ was the one who was meant 
by the inquiry of the Wise-men (Matt. 2: 4). It was 
Herod who gathered together the religious leaders 
and asked them where the Messiah was to be born. 
But Herod’s insight was selfish, though keen. His 
will had been changed several times already. He 
was determined to brook no interference with his 
plans, not even at the hands of God. He proceeds 
to make the fulfilment impossible if he can. He 
tries and fails, but his hands are stained with more 
blood, this time that of helpless infants. 


9. The Answer of the Ecclesiastics. At Herod's 
request the chief priests (Sadducees) and scribes 
(Pharisees) tell him what the Old Testament had to 
say (Micah 5 : 2) on the subject of the place of the 
birth of the Messiah. He tried to deceive the Wise- 
men. All Jerusalem had become troubled by reason 
of the discussion over the inquiry of these Eastern 
scholars (Matt. 2 : 3), partly because of fear of Herod. 
They dreaded a new outburst of jealousy on his part 
as a result of this fresh trouble. We do not know 
what they thought of the story of the Wise-men. 
Their interest was probably only languid at most. 
The Pharisees felt that they knew all about the Mes- 
siah. He was to be a political deliverer from Rome. 
He was to restore Palestine to Israel. He was to 
give the Jews a world-wide empire. He was to es- 
tablish Pharisaism all over the earth, He was to 
usher in his reign with great spectacular displays of 
power. - There were many eschatological features 
also. With some the kingdom would come only at 
the end of the age. A cloudy haze hung over the 
matter as described by the Apocalyptists of the time. 
But at any rate the rabbis at Jerusalem felt sure that, 
when the Messiah did come, they would know it first 
of all, not some magi from the East. So the world 
settled back into its old ways.and forgot the first 
stirrings of heart about the Messiah. 

SouTHERN Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

LouIsvILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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Reasonable” Biblical Criticism 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 





ll. ARE THE SCRIPTURES TRUE? 


O-DAY the most pressing question concerning the 
Scriptures is whether they are normally truthful. 
Here lies the boundary line between existing 

schools of criticism. Critical opinions which regard 
the biblical statements as ordinarily trustworthy lie on 
one side of the line, while those which regard the 
biblical statements as pretty generally untrustworthy 
lie on the other side of the line. 

1. Ideas may be true, equally with facts. One who 
holds that the Scriptures are truthful should hold that 
what they present as fact is true to fact, and what they 
present as parable or proverb or figure of speech or 
fiction in any other form is true as a presentation of 
true ideas. 

2. The Scriptures, however divine, are professedly 
given to us through fallible human persons—authors, 
translators, copymakers and others. Therefore, if 
there exist in them such minor errors as honest and 
competent witnesses are liable to make, that does not 
necessarily detract from their truthfulness. One who 
holds that the Scriptures are truthful should be con- 
scious of these limitations. This will not prevent his 
holding that the original text was remarkably free, or 
even entirely free, from mistaken statements, or his 
insisting that no part of the existing text is to be 
discredited except for sufficient reasons. 

3. In the case of many clauses and passages there 
is room for honest difference of opinion as to whether 
they are literal or figurative, fact or parable. Also 
there is in many instances room for honest difference 
of opinion as to whether errors have found their way 
into the text which we use. One who holds the 
Scriptures to be truthful should not regard a person as 
on the side of the enemy merely because the two differ 
on many points of this kind. But if any one habitu- 
ally, . nd without proof, takes it for granted that 
statements made in the Bible are untrue, that shows 
that he belongs in the opposite camp. 

4. The line thus drawn is important. We who be- 
lieve in the truthfulness of the Scriptures should wel- 
come as on the right side many whose opinions differ, 
and even differ importantly, from ours ; but we should 
not forget that there is also a wrong side. We need 
not be bitter to those who are on the wrong side, bute 
we should take pains to have it understood that the 
conflict between their views and the truth seems to us 
to be irreconcilable, 

Let us apply the distinctions in illustrative details. 


What Can, and Cannot, Be Allowed 

1, One who accepts the Scriptures as truthful is not 
necessarily inconsistent if, treating the Buble text 
fairly, he explains by natural law some events that 
have commonly been regarded as miraculous ; though 
he is inconsistent if he rejects or distorts Bible passages 
in order to get rid of miracle. 

Seventy years ago Dr. Edward Robinson called 
attention to certain physical phenomena connected 
with the Red Sea, and showed how remarkably these 
fit into the statements made in Exodus concerning the 
crossing-of the sea by Israel. In this he was not 
impugning the truthfulness of the Bible narrative. 
The event still remains, as wonderful a divine in- 
terposition as any miracle could be. Similar state- 
ments might be made concerning Sir J. W. Daw- 
son's explanation of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as due to the sinking of a large tract of 
territory into subterranean deposits of bituminous 
products ; or concerning Dr. G. F. Wright's explana- 
tion of Joseph’s seven years of famine as due to the 
Nile’s becoming obstructed, with the flooding of tens 
of thousands of square miles of territory up the stream, 
and the consequent diminishing of the rise of the river 
in Egypt. Such explanations, if made in good faith, 
are not attacks on either the truthfulness or the super- 
human character of the Scriptures. 

2. There is room for honest difference of opinion in 
the framing of doctrines of inspiration. The man on 
the wrong side is the man who fails to recognize in- 
spiration as a fact, a fact differentiating the Scriptutes 
from all other writings. 

3. One is not necessarily on the wrong side if he 
interprets as fiction or as figure of speech some parts 
of the Bible which we have been accustomed to inter- 
pret as fact. But he is on the wrong side if he bases 


Earnest Bible teachers are so often confused by 
the conflicting opinions of critical scholarship that 
many important questions are not faced hopefully 
or squarely. Professor Beecher believes there is a 
right side and a wrong side in biblical criticism. 
He explains exactly what he means. He names 
with clearness certain tests that any one may apply 
to critical standpoints on the whole question of 
biblical accuracy. The straightforward, logical 
directness and fairness of this article are character- 
istic of Professor Beecher’s new book, ‘* Reason- 
able Biblical Criticism,’’ of which this is, greatly 
condensed, a chapter ($1, from the Times Co.). 








such an interpretation on the assumption that miracles 
never occur ; or if he confuses religious parable with 
meaningless folklore ; or if in any way he treats the 
passage as falsified fact rather than as a story con- 
structed for teaching purposes. 

4. One is not necessarily on the wrong side if he 
finds some actual errors of fact in the Bible, even 
though some of these errors may have a degree of 
importance. The principle applies to supposable 
errors in the autographs, as well as in copies or 
translations, though an error in the autograph would 
be a more serious matter than one inacopy. No one 
doubts that errors may exist in the manuscripts on which 
we now depend, which did not exist in the originals. 
Many hold that the original manuscripts of the Bible 
were by inspiration kept entirely free from errors of 
fact, and there is no known proof by which to dis- 
lodge them from this position. In the nature of 
things, it seems impossible to prove that any particular 
error existed in the autographs, but even if it did, the 
record might nevertheless be remarkably truthful. 

Our book of Chronicles says that Ahaziah was forty- 
two years old when he began to reign, and that Jehoi- 
achin was eight years old (2 Chron, 22:2; 36: 9). 
The corresponding numbers in Kings are twenty-two 
and eighteen (2 Kings 8 : 26; 24:8). Noone doubts 
that two of these four numbers are erroneous. But 
such errors are rare, and do not affect the character of 
the record for truthfulness. Indeed, there is a respect 
in which they have a positive value in attesting the 
truth of the record ; for they indicate that copyists 
have copied the records accurately, not yielding to the 
temptation to change them so as to make them agree. 
If errors were so numerous or so important as to indi- 
cate that the records have been unscrupulously or 
carelessly made or transmitted, that would be another 
matter. But such kinds and degrees of error do not 
exist ; and one may be on the right side of the ques- 
tion of the truthfulness of the Scriptures, and yet have 
his mind open to any genuine proof that they contain 
some errors of detail. 

One is on the wrong side, however, if without co- 
gent reasons he rejects or changes what seem to him 
intended statements of fact found in the Bible. 


Frankly Recognizing the Enemy 

5- A more complex question is that concerning errors 
of fact or of teaching found in documents that have 
been copied into the Scriptures. 

No one doubts, for example, that the writers of our 
existing Bible narratives drew their materials in part 
from earlier written sources. Probably no one would 
claim that the original sources were in all cases guided 
by inspiration. If we suppose that there were errors 
in some of the sources, how far are we to hold the in- 
spired writers responsible for discovering and correct- 
ing the errors? If they wrote under the influence of 
the Spirit, they of course dealt with their sources 
intelligently and in good faith ; does the Spirit guar- 
antee their work beyond this ? 

The answer depends on a simple principle. The 
Scripture writers are responsible for the statements of 
their sources so far forth as their using them may 
fairly be regarded-as an endorsement of them. 

6.. These distinctions are important. We who be- 
lieve in the truthfulness of the Scriptures wish to claim 
as many allies as we can. Nevertheless we are com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that we have antagonists 
as. well as allies, 


One is on the wrong side if he prefers intrepreta- 
tions that make Bible statements contradictory or in- 
credible, rather than equally feasible interpretations 
that make them true. 

One is on the wrong side if he needlessly prefers 
interpretations that bring the statements of the Bibie 
into conflict with facts known from other sources. 

One is on the wrong side if, finding an apparent 
discrepancy between a biblical statement and evidence 
taken from some other source, he takes it for granted 
that the other source is to be preferred to the Bible. 

One is on the wrong side if he prefers mere guésses, 
or suggested inferences from theories, to the Scriptures. 

One is on the wrong side if he rejects the testimony 
of the Scriptures concerning the date and authorship 
of the various parts of the Scriptures, particularly in 
the cases where this testimony is abundant and clear. 
Of some importance in themselves are such questions 
as whether Moses is in some feasible sense the author 
of the pentateuch, or whether David is prominent as 
an author of the Psalms ; though if this were all, dif- 
ferences of vpinion on these questions might not be 
utterly vital. But there is another question connected 
with these which is absolutely vital. ~Are we to regard 
as false the congruous testimony concerning Moses and 
David which extends, in hundreds of passages, 
throughout the Old and New Testaments? We could 
get along with the mere fact that some one says he 
does not know who wrote the pentateuch and the 
Psalms, provided that fact terminated in itself ; but if 
this implies that prophets and apostles and evangelists 
and Jesus were in the habit of making assertions which 
they did not know to be true, that is another matter. 
The Meaning of This Clean Cut Line 

Finally, one is on the wrong side if he rejects in its 
general outline and main sweep the history of the re- 
ligion of Jehovah as it is given in the Old and New 


‘Testaments, These teach that Abraham was a mono- 


theist ; that he became possessed with the idea that 
he and his descendants were to be Jehovah's own 
people, chosen that all mankind might be blessed in 
them ; that Moses gave form to the institutions of the 
Abrahamic people, including civil laws and the ten 
commandments and an elaborate ritual; that God 
trained them afterward for centuries, giving them a 
succession of prophets to interpret to them his deal- 
ings ; that as a part of their training he scattered them 
among the nations ; that the great movement culmi- 
nated and took a new departure in Jesus. One who 
substitutes for this an outline which is inconsistent 
with it at every point should be honest enough not to 
claim that he accepts the Scriptures as truthful. 

In this chapter a line has been drawn. The posi- 
tion of those who stand near the line on one side is 
not very far distant from that of those who stand near 
the line on the other side. But those who have 
taken their stand, on one side or the other, are not 
going to remain stationary. The person who hon- 
estly accepts the Scriptures as ordinarily truthful, and 
who from this point of view studies them reverently, 
will not fail later to accept their testimony to their 
own inspiration, and their claim to the higher truth- 
fulness that results from inspiration. 

But is it importance to insist that the statements 
which the Bible makes as historical are true history ? 
There are persons who say : ‘‘ Why bother with all 
this? What difference does it make? Even if the 
Bible were all fiction, would that necessarily affect its 
religious teachings ?’’ 

Certainly, raany of the religious truths of the Bible 
are self-evidencing. Men may be sure that these are 
true, even if they disbelieve in the facts with which 
the Bible connects them. One who denies the facts 
may nevertheless find in the Bible a wonderful body 
of religious truths. But it is only in very exceptional 
minds that the truths would retain their vitality after 
being dissected from the facts, It would be like 
cutting twigs from a tree and putting them in a vase 
with water ; they might keep green and might grow, 
but only for a short time. As a matter of experience, 
the persons who deny the facts commonly drift into 
the rejection of the religious ideas. The facts and 
the religious teachings are bound together, and can- 
not be permanently separated. . 

Aupsury, N. Y. 
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HIS little scrap of bone upon my writing-table is 
about the most unpromising fragment one might 
anywhere find. It would now puzzle an Owen 

to tell from what animal it came. It was picked out 
of the mortar between the layers of brick in the walls 
of the store-chambers at Pithom, one of the Egyptian 
cities which Israel built, It has been hermetically 
sealed up ever since it was’placed there. There is no 
possibility that it could have gotten into the wall at a 
later time, The bone was intact when picked out of 
the mortar, easily recognizable then. This fragment is 
all that is left of the bone out of a lamb-chop. 

But who ate that lamb-chop? The Egyptians 
did not eat mutton. They did not keep sheep. 
The priests taught that mutton was unwholesome 
food. So the business of keeping sheep among them 
was like the keeping of swine among Jewish or Mu- 
hammadan people. ‘‘ Every shepherd is abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians.’"’ That sheep were sometimes 
kept in parts of Egypt is true enough. Jesus also 
found a big herd of swine in Palestine, but it was in 
the Decapolis, a foreign settlement. So there were 
many foreigners, especially Greeks and Hebrews, in 
places in old Egypt, and the land of Goshen was one 
of these places. May we not thus surmise how this 
lamb bone got into the wall at Pithom in Goshen 
where Israel lived? There are but two ways in which 
it may have happened ; earth for the mortar may 
have been gathered near some habitation of sheep- 
eating people, or a workman at one of the mortar- 
beds may have had a lamb-chop in his lunch, and, 
when he had finished eating it, tossed the bone into 
the mortar. The Bible tells of Hebrews, mutton- 
eating people, living at this place and working on 
these walls ; and here is this fragment of bone to tell 
its story. In the hands of a Hawthorne this rib of a 
lamb might become the rib of a romance. 

Now this bone does not prove that Israel built 
Pithom, or that Hebrews dwelt here. It does not 
prove anything connected with the history of Israel 
in Egypt. It is not mentioned for the purpose of 
proving anything. It is not evidence in the case of 
Israel at all, but it is %formation which exactly ac- 
cords with the circumstances of the Bible story. 

Information,—this is the last value of the spade, 
the completion of our knowledge of the Bible from 
archeological research, It is more: it is the filling 
out of the Bible story itself. Life always has roots 
that go down, and tendrils that reach out, far beyond 
the life of the individual or of the community or of 
the cult. Sono one can know a community without 
knowing its neighborhood, or know a narrative with- 
out knowing its setting, its environment, its inter- 
relation with life round about. It is archeological 
research which gives this for the Bible story, and is 
the source of that wider information consisting oft- 
times of incidental trifles, yet without which special 
knowledge of a people is narrow and unsatisfactory. 


Bible History Clothed with Throbbing Lite 

The Bible now reveals to us things of the ancient 
world much as does the X-ray,—only in skeleton. It 
is not that revelation is at fault, but that the decay of 
civilizations and the passing away of all things earthly 
have taken away the manners and customs and 
events, the details of lite assumed by Bible writers to 
be in the minds of those whom they addressed, and 
has thus stripped away the flesh and blood of the 
narrative and left to our eyes only the skeleton. Arche- 
ology gives a resurrection to the manners and cus- 
toms, the laws and institutions, the daily life of the 
times ; and once more the testimony of the divine 
messenger stands before us throbbing with life in all 
its rounded glow and beauty, and speaks to us with 
its original sympathy, majesty, and vivifying power. 

The spade, by giving us the imagery in which 
Bible thought was originally clothed, does much for 
interpretation. But, in the general information which 
it furnishes, it goes far beyond this. The imagery of 
Homer's poems is now well understood, but the 
wanderings of Uiysses remain a combination of myth 
and legend. Only so far as the places in a few in- 
stances have been found has the story become real 
history. A story about places which are not known 
and peoples who cannot be found seems to be to many 
oniy legend or myth. Suppose that the people and 


A Scrap of Bone and Our. Bible Study 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 


Did you ever go with your father back to the home 
where he lived as a boy, and see for yourself the 
very places in which he was trained and disciplined 
.and strengthened for life’s work? That is what 
the spade of the archeologist does for us who would 
know the Bible better. It builds for us again the 
childhood’s home of the Bible. We know Bible 
folks and Bible truth better when we see vividly 
where they were born and lived and grew. And 
such seeming trifles as the bone of an old lamb- 
chop may let in light for us with startling clear- 
ness. The work of the spade is not chiefly to 
answer and condemn doubting criticism, though it 
does that conclusively. Even more is it for the 
illumination of those who believe the Bible, and 
who rejoice in every new aid to its understanding. 








places of the Bible were no better known than those of 
the lliadand the Odyssey. The critical temper of this 
age would at once declare it largely myth and legend. 
A Baptist minister said to me but a few days ago: 
‘*My father has tuld me that when he was a student 
rationalists urged that no such place as Nineveh ever 
existed ; that it was impossible that so great a city 
could be utterly lost,’’ as it was in those days before 
the uncovering of its ruins, 


Before the Spade Began Its Digging 

The supposition that the peoples and places of the 
Bible might be no better known than those of 
Homer's poems is no wild fancy. About the sev- 
enth century it was almost literally so. A few. places, 
as Jerusalem and Damascus, were known or believed 
to exist, as were Troy and a few other places of the 
‘‘Tliad’’ and the ‘‘Odyssey.’’ Then began the 
Pilgrims to make their journeys, beginning with 
Bishop Arculf about the first of the eighth century. 
They identified some places, but mixed their narra- 
tives with so much fabulous material that in some 
cases it was difficult to tell whether or not they drew 
upon their imagination for their identifications, Even 
Tasso the poet, so late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, weaves into the narrative of ‘Jerusalem 
Taken*’ the account of wonderful prodigies during 
the Crusades, Then came the renaissance of learn- 
ing, when men began to look every fact carefully in 
the face, the precursor of real scientific research. 

Little by little the knowledge of Bible lands and 
peoples grew until one hundred years ago archeological 
research began as a science. From that day to this, 
progress has been rapid, startling. Now modern ar- 
cheological research, with its immeasurably better 
equipment of scientific knowledge and methods, is 
pushing forward to complete the identifications not 
only to silence carping rationalism,—which, after all, 
is not a matter of so great importance ; but also,— 
which is of far greater importance,—to give us com- 
plete biblical geography, biblical ethnology, and bib- 
lical history, and to enable us to move with ease and 
familiarity in every part of the world of Bible thought. 
Because these things are now so well known to us, we 
overlook or even deny their importance. It is the 
identifications which help mightily to differentiate 
history from myth, geography from the ‘‘land of 
nowhere,”’ the record of events from tales of ‘‘ never 
was,’’ Scripture from folk-lore, and the Gospel of the 
Saviour of the world from the delusions of hope. 

There is one other important piece of information 
which archeological research and it alone gives us, and 
which at last makes the people of Israel, whose his- 
tory the Bible story unfolds, stand before us as they 
stood in the world around in their own day. Only 
when we see them thus do we see the exaltation which 
God's grace gave them by making them the depos- 
itary of his message to the world and the line of de- 
scent of the world’s Redeemer. The Bible views 
Israel altogether from the viewpoint of God's special 
providence concerning them in the redemption of the 
world. From this viewpoint, Israel stands out pre- 
eminent in all the ancient world : surely God ** hath 
not dealt so with any nation.’’ The child's concep- 
tion of Israel gained wholly from the Bible story is a 
conception as of the greatest nation of antiquity. 


And its conception is right—grandly, sublimely, right 
—from the biblical viewpoint of God's special provi- 
dence and his forgiving grace toward this world for its 
redemption, 

But when to this correct knowledge of Israel gained 
from reading the Bible are added the vast stores 
of information concerning that ancient world which 
archeological research has brought to hand, and when 
Israel thus comes to be viewed, not only from the 
standpoint of God’s providence, but from the stand- 
point of the world’s politics,—when Israel is seen 
among the world-powers,—she grows small and 
smaller until at last she dwindles into almost utter 
insignificance. In territory lying between Egypt on 
the one hand and Babylonia on the other, she was, in 
political significance or insignificance during nearly 
all of the period of the three millenniums before Christ, 
no more than a beautiful prize caught at by two great 
contestants. Only for the few years of the reign of 
David and Solomon did she rise into real greatness as 
a world-power, and that at a time when her great 
neighbors were like sick giants. During all the rest 
of her history she was in the unfortunate situation of 
the province of Alsace-Lorraine, which has been so 
long tossed back and forward between France and 
Germany. All that time the sovereignty of Palestine 
was the football of nations. Only when thus we see 
Israel's political insignificance among the world- 
powers do we begin to appreciate aright that pre-emi- 
nence which the gracious providence of God has 
given her, as recorded in the Bible. Only when we 
see thus how God always, in the redemption of the 
world, ‘‘chose the weak things of the world, that he 
might put to shame the things that are strong,’’ that 
all might be seen to be of grace, do we realize the 
greatness of his grace to Israel and the world. 

Now, it is only the spade of the archeologist that 
has added this last and greatest scope to our informa- 
tion, and has shown us the exceeding smallness of the 
chosen people of God among the great ones of earth, 
that the exceeding greatness of his grace might ap- 
pear. We never perceive the greatness of the Bible 
story of redeeming grace until we see it in the histori- 
cal setting of this larger information of the spade. 


Back to the Bible’s Childhood Home 

I once enjoyed the inestimable privilege of accom- 
panying my aged father on a visit to the home of 
his childhood. He searched about in the thick grass 
for the foundation of the old hearthstone. I arranged 
a seat for him by the old spring, where he might eat 
his lunch and drink once again at that ‘' fountain of 
youth."’ I gathered some gnarled apples and’ pears 
from the decrepit remains of the orchard. ‘‘Ah,’’ 
said he, ‘I brought that tree home from Mr. "s 
and planted it more than half a century ago. Now I 
must see the big bottom.’’ I did not know where the 
big bottom was, but he led the way over the fields, 
across the great highway and down a narrow valley 
through which ran a creek. Along this lay a narrow 
field. ‘'There,’’ said he, ‘‘is the big bottom. Do 
you see where it curves a little into the hill? I 
grubbed that all out myself.’’ And he shrugged his 
shoulders at the remembrance of the ironwoods and 
the dogwoods which he had taken out. 

This experience was like a revelation tome. I had 
never for a moment questioned his life-story, but now 
it seemed to me so much more real. Then I under- 
stood him so much better ; some traits in his charac- 
ter which had seemed enveloped in mystery now stood 
out clearly, as I saw the stern trials of his youth-time 
and heard his own story in this its own setting. Then 
more than anything else, the broadening of my infor- 
mation by all these little life-touches enabled me far 
more than ever before to enter into sympathy with him. 

The spade of the archeologist gives to us all such a 
visit to the childhood home of the Bible. Though we 
have never doubted its life-story, it will seem much 
more real to us. Many of the stern and rugged traits 
of character which have seemed mysteriows to us will 
appear very different in their own life-surroundings, 
and we shall understand the Book better. The broad- 
ened field of information brings us into sympathy with 
the story it records, and the aspirations and hopes it 
inspires, and the life it enjoins. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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N GLASGOW, Scotland, in the year 1883 William 
A. Smith and Professor Henry Drummond con- 
ceived and put into éxecution the first begin- 

ings of the United Boys’ Brigades. The spirit that 
fired the endeavor can readily be gleaned from Drum- 
mond’s own words. There had been a complete rout 
of a lover of boys who had attempted to teach and to 
control a Sunday-school class of live wires in the old- 
fashioned way. The result had been a new-fashioned 
outburst. Drummond says, speaking in the second 


person of his own experience - 


When you faced your the next night, the New Pro- 
cess bursting within you, they discerned at a glance that 
something was going to happen. To be sure, a carefully 

lanned mutiny was to come off that night on their part, 
But the look of you arrests them, and they delay hostilities 
to give you one more chance. You confide to them that 
next Thursday evening you are going to secure a hall, and 
if they will meet you there at eight o’clock they will spend 
the most wonderful night of their lives. Yourself and a 
friend who is an officer in the Volunteers are going to tell 
all about drill and teach them exactly how it is to be done. 
You promise, moreover, by and by to bring caps and belts, 
which they may have for the price of a few Sons of Britan- 
nia, and hint that in time a haversack may be obtained, 
and a band and stripes, and prizes and even a rifle, which, 
though warranted not to go off, will yet be a weapon of no 
mean calibre. After a few other details of an equally en 
ticing nature the mine is fairly sprung, and with a very 
brief postscript on the Israelites you bring to a triumphant 
close the first successful class meeting in your experience. 

Next Thursday, strange contrast to all Sunday precedents, 
every boy is on the spot at the hour. Instead of the wan- 
dering, bored look, every eye is transfixed on the brown 
paper. parcel-which with newly acquired cunning you have 
labeled ‘‘ accoutrements’’—not that they know the word, 
but they feel sure that it. is something military After 
capping and belting them,—though this is not lawful at 
this early stage,—and sneting them up in a row, Ppa pro- 
‘ceed to business. You do not start off with the old injured 
Sutday air, ‘*‘ Now boys, behave yourselves.’’ ‘There are 
no boys in the room. These are privates,—full privates. 
You do not cringe before them and beg and implore atten- 
tion. You pull yourself together, and shout out that last 
word ‘* Tenshun,’’ like an explosion ; and the very change 
of accent to the last syllable paralyzes the whole row into 
rigid statues. 


Lion-King or Emperor 


Following up this sudden advantage you keep them 
moving—marching, halting, marking time, and doubling, 
till they are dropping with Entigne: What liberties you take 
this blessed night! No lion-king making his wild beasts 
jump through hoops could be prouder of himself. You 
order them about like an emperor. You criticize their 
hands, their faces, their feet, even their boots, without a 
murmur of dissent. Number Five’s hair is pilloried before 
the whole company, and he actually takes it asa compliment. 
Eleven’s coat has a tear across the breast which is de- 
nounced as unmilitary, and he is ordered to have it repaired 
on penalty of the guard room. If Three of the rear rank 
again kicks Two of the front rank he will be put into the 
dungeon, Any private absent from drill next Thursday 
will be branded a desertez, while unwashed hands will be 
a case for court martial. 

Amazing and preposterous illusion. Look at this quon- 
dam class, which to-night is a Company. .As Class it was 
confusion, depression, demoralization, chaos. As Company 
it is respect, self-respect, enthusiasm, happiness, peace. 
The beauty“of the change is that it is spontaneous, secured 
without heartburn, maintained without compulsion. The 
boy’s own nature rises to it with a bound; and the livelier 
the specimen, the greater its hold upon him. 

Tt cannot too emphatically be said that the Boys’ Brigade 
is a religious movement. Everything is subsidiary to this 
idea. It may not always be brandished before the eyes of 
the boys themselves in so many words, and it would not be 
wholly true to the type of boy-religion to over-advertise it ; 
but at bottom the Boys’ Brigade exists for this, and it is 
never afraid to confess it. On the forefront of its earliest 
documents stand these words: ‘‘The object of the Boys’ 
Brigade is the advancement of Christ’s kingdom among 
boys, and the promotion of habits of reverence, discipline, 
self-respect, and all that tends toward a true Christian 
mauliness.’’ That flag has never been taken down. ‘A 
true Christian manliness’’—that is its motto; and the 
emphasis upon the manly rather than upon the mawkish 
presentation of Christianity has been its stronghold. 


About twenty years ago the Boys’ Brigade entered 
America, —first in San Francisco, then Chicago, then 
here, then there, back and forth, gradually work- 
ing its way eastward, until at last it reached the At- 
lantic in such force that its stronghold has for a 
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To turn the ordinary boy into a good soldier, and 
to bring that boy into vital relations with Christ 
while the work goes on, is the purpose of the Boys’ 
Brigade Is this end worth while? The testimony 
of Dr. Willson leaves no doubt as to his convic- 
tions in the matter The article here given, with 
much additional material, may be obtained in pam- 
phiet form in the near future for a two-cent stamp, 
from the author, 1708 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 








number of years been in one or another of the cities 
of the Eastern coast. 


In the United Kingdom its membership numbers. 


well over 100,000 boys. In America probably 15,000 
to 20,000 would at present cover its active member- 
ship list. New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut furnish the most 
vigorous of the eastern centers for Brigade work. 
Here and there through the West there are rapidly 
growing organizations that bid fair to double, if not 
treble, the total membership at the next count. 

The group leaders, the company commanders, are 
the important officers and factors in the Boys’ Brigade. 
The work could easily dispense with all the rest. 
Without efficient company commanders the Brigade 
might as well not exist. No weaklings, mentally or 
morally, need apply. The boys know the aims of the 
Brigade, and they will riddle unmercifully a make- 
shift or an imposter. I have watched little units 
form in the organization and live for a time, then 
disintegrate and die. Always the failure has been to 
the discredit or the incapacity of some one who was a 
leader in name rather than in deed. Ask the boys in 
such a company for the cause of its collapse, and 
hear them say, as I did only a few days since, like 
chain lightning, ‘* Oh, Captain was no good !”’ 
‘* No good’’ from a boy upon investigation always 
reveals incompetency in some vital regard. 

The unit of the Eastern Brigade, even more than 
of the Western, is the company, based on strict mili- 
tary lines, and directed by a captain and one or two 
lieutenants. Under them serve the usual non-com- 
missioned officers, Many of these unit organizations 
compare more than favorably with our citizen soldiery 
in military training and proficiency. Nearly, if not 
quite, all of the companies, drill on a given week-day 
evening. Nearly all have a qualified instructor, 
either the captain of the company or an outsider im- 
ported for the purpose, Invariably the military ex- 
ercises conclude with a religious service, usually of 
the nature of a prayer and song meeting, in which 
the boys themselves often participate. During years 
of work among boys I have never been so sure as on 
these drill nights that I have had the attention and 
willing interest of my boys. The topic of discussion 
must needs be a live one, and its application must 
appeal to the active man in the boy. But let it deal 
directly with Christ as he handled boys and men, then 
at such times and in Brigade surroundings it seems 
particularly easy to bring Christ to the boy. 


Miracle Changes in Boy Life 

Certain company commanders fill the second half of 
the drill evening with some club feature that is calcu- 
lated to weld the boy lives into a common interest of 
a helpful sort. In my own group the drill even- 
ings of the month are divided into (1) game night 
(athletic or otherwise), (2) literary (each member com- 
ing prepared to entertain the others with a recitation, 
song, or story), (3) musical (singing of popular songs), 
and (4) social (friends invited, light refreshments). 

As the result of the influence of the Boys’ Brigade 
we see lives change. I can now put my finger on 
more than one former weakling or positively bad 
individual, who promises to eventuate (as some 
already have done) into a Christian citizen. I have 
seen houses change from hovels into homes, as the 
result of one boy’s catching the spirit of the Christ 
through the Brigade. I have seen boys, who recog- 
nized only themselves and their own interests, learn 
to think more of others than of Number One. 

Between 150 and 250 boys voluntarily spend one 
week of each year in camp under military discipline, 
and under the influences of the Brigade. With many 
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The Boys’ Brigade as a Boy-Builder 


By: Robert N. Willson, M.D. 





the week constitutes the sum total of the year's holi- 
day. One boy in . particular, in. the Company in 
which I am interested, seemed impossible for me to 
reach in the matter of his language during the week 
in camp. He seemed steeped in good-natured pro- 
fanity. No punishment influenced the spontaneous 
flow. At last I concluded to send him home, and 
gave as my reason the certain harm that must come 
to a younger boy in the tent with the swearer. From 
that moment there was a new boy in the swearer’s 
shoes. Not an oath nor an unclean word ; and, to 
my astonishment, I heard the former offender re- 
peatedly during the week asking other boys to guard 
their tongues for sake of the younger boys. He had 
outdoors, in military surroundings, caught the note 
of peace, and of responsibility for his neighbor, and 
was helping ‘‘ for Jesus’ sake."’ This was an every- 
day boy, whom I had deemed an incorrigible specimen. 

Those who need most attention when in the ranks 
learn a valuable life lesson when they themselves 
obtain a little authority as non-commissioned officers. 
For the first time they realize what their attention and 
obedience would have saved and gained for their 
officers in command. Few fathers and mothers 
realize, prior to seeing it demonstrated in actual ex- 
periment in the Brigade, what military courtesy and 
respect mean in the formation of boy character. 
The erect bearing, the tidiness, the attention to 
orders, the salute, learned throughout the year; but, 
above all, in that one week of combined camp disci- 
pline and enjoyment, last not through the entire year 
but through life; and the women and children of 
future homes are the happier for the clicking of 
Brigade heels, and for the white gloves,. and the 
dress parade, in just the measure that these things 
inspire the individual to care to live a little more 
truly the gentleman soldier. 


A Countersigned Temperance Pledge 


On our company pledge, which is signed by every 
member before admission, is the following : ‘* Because 
I owe my best service to God and my fellow-men, I 
pledge myself before him never to use intoxicating 
liquor as a beverage, and that I will employ my full 
power to end the drink habit and the liquor traffic."’ 
This must be countersigned by one or other of the 
parents of the boy, and in more instances than one 
has been pledged the lad of a drunkard to total ab- 
stinence over his father’s and his own signature, 

If rightly nourished and directed, the Boys’ Brigade 
may grow into a greater power than it has ever deemed 
it possible to be. There should be and will be a 
thousand Brigaders for every present one. The 
methods and principles of the Brigade should be ap- 
plied to rich men’s sons as well as to the sons of the 

r. I know of no force or attraction in the homes 
of the rich that can take its place or that makes more 
than a pitiable attempt. Its influences have very 
many times taken restless, even bad boys, back into 
their true selves, by catching and directing their in- 
terests at a vital time through the attractions that make 
for genuine manhood. 

Boys that have an unhealthy mind, a furtive look, a 
mean disposition, and a lying tongue, do not find 
comfortable room in the midst of Brigaders as I have 
known them. Oftentimes these things are hurried 
out of a boy by other boys who issue their ultimatum, 
and make of a companion at least a square dealer, 
even if he remains devoid of the power to attract and 
to please. With the proper guidance and direction, 
and with judicious assistance on the part of men of 
ample means, and with the benefit of a rivalry and 
opposition that may always mean healthful incentive 
and vigorous development, the Brigade is bound to win 
for America and for Christ hundreds of manly boys 
for every former one. 

The cost of equiping the individual member has 
been too high, and must be forced to the minimum. 
Yet at considerable expenditure the equipping of a 
Brigade company will prove a paying investment for 
any far-sighted church. It owes its boys more than a 
sermon once a week and two hours of Sunday-school. 
That church which fails to supervise and to fill the 
lives of its boys during the week is not fulfilling its 
mission, nor doing its duty by the boys who should 
be its future men. 
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LESSON 4. JANUARY 28. THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 


Luke 2 : 22-39. Commit verses 29, 30 


Golden Text: For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples.—Luke 2 : 30, 31 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


It is the purpose of this article to furnish a general 

lesson-preparation for teachers of all pupils over 

twelve years of age, while the more detailed class 

work and questions here presented are primarily 

for the Adult Bible Class. Distinctive class work 

for girls’ and boys’ classes is offered elsewhere in 
these pages. 


Getting Started in Class 


N THE good old days when the coachman’s horn 
announced the coming of the mail, the best stage- 
coach lines of England used to boast an average 

time of ten miles an hour, This great speed was accom- 
plished by having relays of horses at frequent places 
eens the route. When George Stephenson had suc- 
cessfully operated a locomotive engine on a short 
track, he had before him the task of persuading a 
board of directors of the Manchester & Liverpool 
Railway that he could haul wagons faster with his 
engine than they could with horses, for they expected 
simply to draw wagons on rails by horse-power. One 
of the histories of the locomotive tells haw the direc- 
tors met to listen to this young inventor. ‘' Do you 
think you can haul wagons with your engine faster 
than ten miles an hour?” they asked. Stephenson 
replied that he knew he could, ‘*No doubt you 
could go fifteen miles an hour.” Stephenson said 
that he thought he could. Whereat they laughed 
and asked him, ‘‘ Why not twenty miles an hour?” 
and he replied that he could haul wagons twenty 
miles an hour, At the trial that they finally granted 
him, his engine made the speed of twenty-nine miles 
an hour. 

Stephenson knew the secret powers of steam and 
could see ahead. Now there are secret powers in 
spiritual things. Simeon, though a Jew, could see 
that the Christ was not for Jews only, but for all the 
world. It took Peter a long while to learn that. 
Simeon had the insight that comes from inner knowl- 
edge, and he recognized Christ when he saw him. 





_ The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the ‘Times.] 


The occasion that formed the background in this 
lesson was a Jewish ceremony, for which see Levi- 
ticus 12 and Numbers 18: 15. Read * Visiting 
the Lesson Scenes.”” The characters, in addition to 
the Holy Family, are Simeon and Anna. Pic- 
ture to yourself the deep religious life of this aged 
man. e evidently read Isaiah's prophecies and 
understood them better than the scholars. Read 
Isaiah 52: 10; 42:6, Show why this must have been 
before the visit of the Magi (Professor Riddle, para- 
graph 1). 

Study Simeon's song, referring to this article be- 
low, and Professor Clow’s third and fourth para- 

aphs; and, in order to grasp what a mental trans- 
ormation it meant for a Jew to understand that 
Christ was sent for Gentiles as well as Jews, read 
Acts 10:9ff. It was the cause of the first church 
council (Acts 15 ff.). 

Select for yourself cases of men who have fallen, 
like Judas or the Pharisees, and others who have 
been raised, like Matthew and Zaccheus, through 
Christ. 

By use of your concordance show how Mary's natu- 
ral mother-love was sacrificed in accordance with 
this prophecy (for example, Matt. 12 : 46-50; John 19: 
25-27). The most available reference book is Eder- 
sheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (chap- 
ter 7). 


The Class in Session 


Without doubt Luke wrote down the things that 
—— when Jesus was presented in the temple 
to show that persons under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit recognized the child Jesus as the promised 
deliverer. As the magnet recognizes the steel at 
once and picks up the steel nail and rejects the brass 
pin, so these two Spirit-filled persons, who were see- 
ing children presented in the temple every day, 
hailed this one child as the Messiah (Professor Rid- 
dle, on v. 27). Joseph and Mary observed all their 
religious duties conscientiously. Thechild had been 
circumcised on the eighth day and received the hon- 
ored name of Jesus (Jehovah is salvation), Read 
Professor Clow's first paragraph. Now heis formally 
presented to the Lord (Dr. Mackie). They made the 
offering of the parents in straitened circumstances 
(Lev. 12). Nor were they tempted by the wondrous 
events to make a vain show of wealth they did not 
possess. (This can be easily iNustrated by instanc- 
ing persons who live beyond their means.) 

There never is a time when there are not some 


25 And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name 
was Sim’e-on ; and this man was righteous and devout, look- 
ing for the consolation of Israel: and the Holy Spirit was 
upon him. 26 And it had been revealed unto him by the 

oly Spirit, that he should not see death, before he had seen 
the Lord’s Christ. 27 And he came in the Spirit into the 
temple : and when the parents brought in the child Jesus, 
that they might do concerning him after the custom of the law, 
28 pe he received him into his arms, and blessed God, and 
said, 
29 Now lettest thou thy ' servant depart, ? Lord, 

According to thy word, in peace ; 
30 For mine eyes have seen A ae va 
31 Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples ; 
32 A light for * revelation to the Gentiles, 
And the glory of thy people Israel. 

33, And his father and his mother were marvelling at the things 
which were spoken concerning him ; 34 and Sim’e-on blessed 
them, and said unto Mary his mother, Behold, this ché/d is 
set for the falling and the rising of many in Israel ; and for a 
sign which is spoken against : 35 yea and a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul; that thoughts out of many hearts 
may be revealed. 36 And there was one Anna, a prophetess, 
the daughter of Pha-nu’el, of the tribe of Asher (she was tof a 
great age, having lived with a husband seven years from her 
virginity, 37 and she had been a widow even unto fourscore 
and four years), who departed not from the temple, worship- 
ping with fastings and supplications night and day. 38 And 
coming up at that very hour she gave thanks unto God, and 
spake of him to all them that were looking for the redemption 
of Jerusalem. 


.' Gr. dondservant. * Gr. Master. *%Or, the unveiling of the Gen- 
tiles 4Gr. advanced in many days. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons: 








thoroughly righteous and devout persons to be found 
(Professor Riddle on v. 25; Mr. Ridgway’s first para- 

raph). There were others in Judea (John 1: 47). 

ged persons are a special blessing to the world 
(Professor Clow's third paragraph). This may be 
enlarged.on. It‘is beautiful to live so that one may 
depart in peace (see Mr. Ridgway’s second para- 
graph). This recognition of Jesus by Simeon was 
plainly brought about by the Holy Spirit, and we 
may recognize here that God’s Spirit guides those 
who are righteous and devout in all their daily 
occupations, for the Spirit guided Simeon to the 
temple that day. One of the most difficult things 
in life is to distinguish quickly what we ought or 
ought not todo. Real familiarity with Christ gives 
just this ability. 

Simeon breaks forth into thanks to God that show 
that he must have known his Bible well (see Isa, 42: 
6; 52:10). For he uses the familiar phrases of the 
the prophets (Professor Clow's fifth paragraph). 

The reason for Simeon’s deep emotion of gratitude 
was that with his own eyes he had seen the fulfil- 
ment of the great and long-delayed promises of one 
who should surpass all prophets and kings in bring- 
ing salvation. Nowthere is nothing so wonderful as 
to see a soul saved,—a man remade (Illustration 
Round-Table, paragraphs 3 and 5). Besides this, 
there is the reformation of business, and social life, 
and _ national governments now going on that some 
day will be finished by the power of Christ. It is 
Christianity, Christ in men’s hearts, that has stopped 
religious persecution and other evils, and will some 
day stop the drink business and the poverty, sickness, 
child labor, and oppression that now exists in both 
Christian and heathen lands (Mr. Ridgway’s third 
paragraph). The Jews have much to be proud of, but 
nothing in their national history is so honorable as 
that Jesus was a Jew. He is indeed the glory of 
Israel (Professor Riddle, v. 32, and Professor Clow’'s 
fifth paragraph). 

That Joseph and Mary were not given the same 
sort of spiritual vision as Simeon is shown by the 
fact that they marveled at Simeon’s words. ‘Then 
in the spirit of prophecy Simeon turns to Mary and 
gives her more definite instruction than she has yet 
received about the future of herownson. He is to 
be one who is a test and divider, causing some men 
to fall, like the Pharisees and rulers and Judas, and 
others to rise, like Peter, James, and the other true 
disciples, and the many Gentiles (Professor Clow's 
sixth paragraph). And then he must have seen 
the mother-light in her eyes, and, with loving 
truthfulness that forearmed her against the hurt 
that was coming to her, he tells Mary that her son is 
not given her for her own joy, but will be taken 
from her to serve a much greater call. He will re- 
veal the truth to many (Mr. Ridgway’s last para- 
graph). 

As if to clinch the impression further, Anna, rec- 
ognized as a prophetess, comes up, and she also tes- 
tifies in the Spirit that this child is the Christ, not to 

oseph and ~_ only, but to many others gathered 
in the temple. Who knows ?—possibly Gamaliel was 
there that day, and possibly others who then received 









impressions that later led them to believe in Jesus. 
Certainly a great impression was made, Joseph and 
Mary seem to have been blessed with big hearts and 
level heads. They do the right thing at every turn, 
and now they go home fe | resume their normal 
life. How easily a little foolishness or pretense on 
their part would have hindered that perfect life. 


A Lesson Summary 


‘* The things of God,” wrote Paul, ‘* none knoweth, 
save the Spirit of God.” How strange that there were 
so few in all that city who were sufficiently in tune 
with God to know that the Messiah had come! How 

lorious that there were some who did know him! 
None but those who, like Simeon and Anna, were 
quickened in mind by the Holy Spirit, would have 
recognized what sort of a Saviour he was to be. 
Simeon rises soaring above his Jewish prejudices and 
limitations, and sees Jesus redeeming the heathen 
world: a missionary vision of the most wondrous 
sort. He sees that the gospel of love, the inner Life 
that Jesus brings, will be a test that will break the 
hard-hearted and recreate the humble who have faith. 
He sees also that Mary’s part is a small one, and 
that she will suffer pain and oblivion for the present, 
and that her son will have the power to discover to 
men the secret thoughts of their own hearts, bringing 
confession and transformation. Simeon and Anna 
had no false notions about the Messiah. It is easy 
for us to-day to possess erroneous notions about 
Christ and the Christian life. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. Why is it important to be conscientious about our 
religious duties ? 

2. What is the greatest benefit that aged persons bring 
to our social life ? 

3. What do you think about people who spend money 
for show? 

4. Name some persons in English or American history 
who have, like Mary, been sacrificed for the public good. 

5. What sort of conscience would you think safe to 
follow ? ; bata 

6. In what ways is Christ reforming conditions of labor, 
living, and sickness to-day? — 

7. What are the good points in Jewish character ? 

8. Is it better to be a genius or to have commion sense? 

9. Why is following God’s guiding the best sort of com- 
mon sense? ’ 


Other Teaching Points 


The most progressive men are those that are most filled 
with the Spirit of God. Those are the men that settle 
New England, and start civilizing the world, like Living- 
ston, Carey, and Morrison. 

Jesus Christ is still set for the falling of some and the 
rising of others, 

Docile and teachable people like Joseph and Mary have 
as great a mission in life as the flashing genius. A level 
head is as great a gift as a brilliant one. a 

The judgment of irreligious persons on the character of 
Jesus Christ and on questions ef Christian life is not good. 
Spiritual things are understood by spiritual persons. 

Until you can feel thoroughly brotherly toward the 
Chinaman or Hindoo, do not be too hard on the Jew for 
his prejudice against Gentiles. 

If we, like Simeon, came oftener to the church ‘‘in the 
Spirit,’”’ we might oftener find our Christ there, 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 


{For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, fo quicken 

interest in the coming lesson. ‘The suggestions and ques- 

tions are for the members’ ‘home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance, by the teacher.] 

Next week we turn to Matthew 2::1-12 to study 
another event that went to indicate that this child 
was a direct gift from heaven, We must always 
bear in mind that these Gospels were written after 
Paul had preached to the Gentiles, when many, and 
perhaps most, of the followers of Jesus were Gentiles. 

This was the most wonderful thing about the gos- 
pel, that it reached out even to the heathen. ow 
natural, then, that Matthew should tell the story‘of 
the heathen scholars who recognized the divine char- 
acter of Jesus at the time of his birth. 


. How old was Jesus at the time of this visit ? 
Who were the Magi? 
Why would God lead these heathen to Jesus ? 
What sort of man was Herod ? 
. What did the Wise-men’s worship. consist of 2 
. What indications can you see in the national life of 
China, India, Turkey, that God is interested in them. to- 
day? 

7. What is the leading lesson to be drawn from this 
lesson ? 


Evanston, ILL. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 28 (Luke 2 : 22-39) 


Christian Prophecy’s First Word 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


E NOTE, to begin with, ¢he sanction given to 
a loyal obedience to the observances of the 
religious life. This presentation of Jesus 
was in accordance with the custom of the law. Be- 
hind that statute there lay wisdom and mercy 
and a religious intention. It was good for mother- 
hood that there should be forty days of seclusion and 
rest before the common tasks of life were laid upon 
her. It would be good for theover-burdened mother- 
hood of our great cities if a similar law were placed 
on our statute book. It was a sanctifying ordinance 
that the mother should bring her child into the sanc- 
tuary, that there might be an occasion of thankful 
acknowledgment to God. And it was good that 
God’s claim to the first-born should be remembered, 
and should be met. We might well understand if 
Mary, keeping her secret in her heart, had pleaded 
exemption for herself and the child from this observ- 
ance. But this presentation in the temple is the loyal 
obedience to the customs of thé religious life of the 
time. 

There are some who claim that they are independ- 
ent of the observances of the religious life of to-day. 
They tell us thatan,hourof silence, a walk in a lonely 
wood, and a morning of fellowship with some writer 
whose words move them to faith, supply their needs. 
Whether that be so or not, we have here the sanction 


.for leyalty to the familiar observances of the Chris- 


tian faith, Grace before meat, family prayer, the 
worship of the house of God, the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, the sharing in the meeting for prayer, 
are all made imperative by this example, _ 

We note, again, the grace and the power of the min- 
istry of the old. Both Simeon and Anna were bent, 
worn, and feeble by reason of age. They may indeed 
have been tempted and been given cause to feel that 
they had outlived theirday. In our age of hustle, when 
every man is engaged in that fierce warfare we call 
business, old age often feels itself a burden on 
younger lives. We all forget the grace and the po- 
tency of its ministry. Were this world made up only 
of the young and strenuous and combative, it would 
be a place of brawling and of strife. Bret Harte has 
drawn us the picture of such a community in ‘t The 
Luck of Roaring Camp.” But he has also shown how 
the coming of a little child, with its feebleness and 
need of care, softened and purified the hearts of men 
who seemed the victims only of lawless passion. 

So also the old, as they call for care and solicitude 
and self-denial, exercise a potent influence on the 
community. Soft-spoken sons and gentle-handed 
daughters come out of those homes where the old are 
exercising the beneficent ministry of their peace. 
But these aged, let us remember, are to be found 
only among those who are “‘ just and devout, waiting 
for the consolation of Israel.” There is a crabbed 
old age which may only cause dispeace in a house- 
hold. Far above the potency of the gracious influ- 
ence of a grave old man or wise old woman'there is 
this higher function, which Simeon and Anna dis- 
charged, of nurturing the faith and hope of younger 
souls, of waiting with unfaltering expectation for the 
days of blessing, and, though unable to join in the 
public services, yet ever ministering in the presence 
of the Lord. ‘The blessing of such service is seen 
in the faith and patience of younger hearts, 

We note, again, ‘he first Christian Seer’s vision 
of the work of Christ. Simeon began his song think- 
ing of himself. But his music became richer and 
deeper as he lifted his eyes and saw lying before him 
the work of this Saviour-child whom he held in his 
arms. We know where his brooding mind had gath- 
ered the thoughts which had been his own comfort 
and the interpretation of God’s ways. He had 
steeped himself in the mind of his master Isaiah, and 
his words are chosen from the jewels from Isaiah’s 
string. He sees Christ to be the light of the Gen- 
tiles, and in his vision the darkness which covered 
the peoples of Greece and Rome is dispelled by 
Christ. He sees him to be the glory of Israel. 

But he: pauses and looks again upon Joseph and 
Mary as they kneel, and then to Mary he speaks with 
a clearer vision. This Child, he says, shall be a rock 
over which some shall stumble and fall, and upon 
which others shall rise to virtue, glory, immortality. 
He shall be a sign against which priest and scribe 
and ruler shall speak. He shall be a sword in her 
heart, as when he spoke to her about the Father’s 
business, went out into a life that made him strange 
to her, hung upon his cross before her weeping eyes. 
He shall be a touchstone as when, with silent looks of 
anger, he made men, filled with wicked thoughts, 
quail before him, and when he roused all the evil 
passions of envy and ambition and crafty fear to 
compass his death. To. this day Christ is the light 
of the Gentiles, and the distant islands of the sea 
sound his praise. He is the glory of the Jew, whose 
law and psalm-book and splendid history had been 
little known without him. He still walks among us 
as one over whom men stumble, through whom they 
rise, as one against whom the powers and prides of 
this world still protest, as one whose ministry is a 
sword of sorrow in the hearts of those who love him, 
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as one who discloses men’s secret thoughts to them- 
selves. . Simeon outlines, in his own large way, the 
whole method of the work of Christ. 

We note briefly that af the coming of Christ a new 
era for womanhood has begun. ‘That is the mean- 
ing of the mention of Anna and her life and service. 
‘‘In Christ Jesus there is neither male ner female.” 
pe ying A woman with her long years of widowhood, 
and her life emptied of what had made it full of de- 
light. who serves in God's sanctuary and speaks of 
Christ to all them that looked for redemption, is the 
prototype of that succession of brave and gentle and 
uncomplaining women who have so greatly loved and 
served the Lord Christ. It was Rttin that such 
saints as these should be in the temple when Joseph 
and Mary laid the Holy Child down to present him 
to the service of his Father in heaven. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND, 
5 4 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ft lesson is properly placed before the visit of 
the Wise-men (Matt. 2 ; 1-12), for a public ap- 
pearance in the temple could not have followed 
the tng to Joseph against Herod, and Mary 
would not have presented the offering of poverty 
(v. 24) had she possessed the Wise-men’s rich gifts. 
The Purification.— This was required in the case of 
every first-born son, and was a reminder of the spar- 
ing of the first-born among the Israelites in Egypt 
(Exod, 13:2; Num. 8:17). It was connected with 
the payment of five shekels to ‘‘redeem”’ the son 
(Num. 18: i The offering on such occasions was 
twofold: ‘‘a lamba year old fora burnt-offering, and 
a young pigeon, or a turtle-dove, for a sin-offering”’ 
(Lev. 12:6). In case ‘ther means suffice not for a 
lamb, then she shall take two turtle-doves, or two 
young pigeons; the one for a burnt-offering, and the 
other for a sin-offering” (Lev. 12:8). ‘The ritual 
was simple: the women gathered as near as permit- 
ted to the court of Israel, while the incense was being 
burned; then brief prayers were uttered. 
Time.—The fortieth day after the birth of Jesus, if 
December 25 is accepted as the date, would be Feb- 
ruary 2, B.C. 4. The day has been linked with many 
curious superstitions, and is called Candlemas. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 23.—/u the law of the Lord: Exodus 13: 2 
is freely quoted. Other passages are noted above. 

Verse 24.—70 offer a sacrifice :. Leviticus 12: 8 is 
cited. Joseph and Mary evidently were not rich. 

Verse 25.— Whose name was Simeon: ‘The name 
was quite common, Nothing is known of him beyond 
what is here recorded, though efforts have been made 
to identify him with a celebrated rabbi, the father of 
Gamaliel.—Righteous: As regards the law.—JDe- 
vout: In his attitude toward God.—Lovking jor the 
consolation of Israe/; Expecting the coming of the 
Messiah, to console Israel after the sorrows that 
would precede, according to the common belief. 

Verse 26.—T7he Lord’s Christ: ‘The Messiah, or 
Anointed, of Jehovah. 

Verse 27.—Came in the Spirit: His steps were 
directed by the Spirit, and the same Spirit enabled 
him to recogaize the child as the Messiah. 

Verses 29-32.—The song of Simeon is called Vunc 
Dimittis, from its opening words in Latin. It is not 
a petition, as often supposed, but a thanksgiving. — 
Lord; Greek, ‘* Master,” 

Verse 30.—7hy salvation ; The deliverance that it 
was expected the Messiah would bring. 

Verse 31.—Ad/ ag : Gentiles as well as Jews. 

Verse 32.—A light: This verse defines ‘‘ salva- 
tion.”—/or revelation to the Gentiles: Extending 
from Israel to other nations,—7he glory of thy peo- 
ple Israel: The coming of the Messiah was the true 
glory of Israel. 

Verse 33.—His father ; Luke sometimes thus des- 
ignates Joseph.—WVarvelling : This accords with the 
entire narrative. ‘They did not fully understand. 

Verse 34.—The falling and the rising of many: 
This refers to falling through unbelief, and to rising 
through faith and holiness.—A sign which is spoken 
against: A prophecy fulfilled in Jesus’ earthly life. 

Verse 35.—A sword shall pierce through thine 
own soul: Mary’s grief will correspond with the suf- 
fering indicated in verse 34, caused by Jesus’ persecu- 
tion and crucifixion.— 7 houghis out y? many hearts 
may be revealed; This child, especially through his 
sufferings, will reveal the secret Gast of men. 

Verse 36.—Auna, a prophetess; She was able to 
speak by inspiration. Nothing further is known 
about her, though tradition has sought to add facts. 

Verse 37.—A widow even unto fourscore and four 
years: This rendering of the American Revisers im- 
plies that she was eighty-four years old, not that she 
had been a widow for that length of time. 

Verse 38.—Zkhe redemption of Jerusalem: The 
Messianic expectation pointed to Jerusalem as the 
place where the redemption would begin. 

Verse 39.—Zo their own city Nazareth; Luke is 


‘silent about the Wise-men and the flight into Egypt. 
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25 
The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


The R. D.’s.—7his man was righteous and de- 
vout (v. 25). We have M.D.’s, Ph. D.’s, LL. D.’'s, 
Sc. D.’s, and D. D.’s, and the woods are full of them. 
Here we have an R. D. No, George, not Rural De- 
livery, although you will find R. D.’s thickest along 
country roads. ‘This Gearon is not conferred by col- 
leges for learning or go/den(!) services to education! 
‘This degree is conferred by the neighbors for charac- 
ter. Suppose Christ should come over Cemetery Hill 
to-day,—all the R. D.’s would go up out of the valley 
to meet him ; would you go alon ? And what kind 
of a Coatesville would be left ! Not an honest man 
in the whole valley. Nota religious man, How will 

ou like tolive among the leavins’? This will actually 

appen some day (1 Thess. 4:16, 17). My college 
has given me a Master’s degree, and when I walk the 
campus at college functions I wear a gown with red. 
The R. D.’s too will wear a gown with red, and I 
hope you college fellows won't forget that (1 John 
1:7). This R. D. man looked for Christ in his daily 
duties. You'll find him there too, Professor, if you 
look for him. 


The Good Enemy.— Now /ettest thou thy servant 
depart (v. 29). Death is probably the best enemy 
we have (I first wrote * friend,” then I remembered 
1 Cor. 15 : 25, 26). Nature looks on Death as an assas- 
sin who murders those we love. Faith regards him 
as a nurse who hushes us to sleep and sings a lullaby 
beside the bed. It is not your business to preserve 
your life as long as you can, but to use your life as 
well as youcan. When the whistle blows, take your 
bucket and go home. Or, as Babcock sings, 


** Why not with happy shout 
Run home when school is out ?’’ 


Christ calls death sleep. A departure. What so 
happy as to snuggle up in the soft bed and slip off to 
the land of Good Morning. The R. D. man is always 
ready to go, and, like Tennyson and other saints, only 
waits to swing out with the tide. 


Black Horse Hill.—A light to lighten the Gentiles 
(v. 32 A. V.).. We were painfully making our way 
through the black woods and the mud of Black Horse 
Hill at midnight. Jim said,‘ ‘ Now, if we just had one 
of-them there arc lights down on Main Street hung up 
here, it would be some use where needed.” Yet Jim 
couldn't ‘‘see no sense at all” in foreign missions, 
and would never give a cent. The Jews had some 
light, a cloudy moonlight, But the Gentiles were in 
Black Horse Hill mud-darkness. Jesus came to make 
Black Horse Hill safe in its roughness and mud. If 
Coatesville will only send a few lights out onthe Hill 
there will be rejoicing in the North Country and trade 
will flow to town, Yes, we have the lights to spare, 
and Heaven supplies the ‘‘ juice” (Joel 2: 28, 29). It 
wouldn’t hurt Coatesville one bit if there was a 
preacher on a soap-box at a dozen street corners 
every night or two. But we are here, while away off 
yonder in Black Horse Hill heathenism is nobody but 
the Devil having everything his own way in the mud 
and blackness of it. 


The Collie Pup.— His father and his mother were 
marvelling (v.33). If any one should come and 
sing great and good things of that baby up at your 
house, would you marvel? Well, it is through this 
baby Christ, which you hear so beautifully sung about 
in this lesson to-day, that your own dear little Archie 
can be a light in the world also. Any baby can be 
anything good its parents will. Heredity? Original 
sin? Nevermind. See that collie pup. Isn’t a baby 
just as smart? We can train that pup to do every- 
thing but talk—and his tail will almost do that! The 
baby can be trained with some of the same pains. 
Live right. Teach the children right. Chum with 
them. Pray with them. Get into the Sunday-school. 
Stay there. Keep your children there. Let Christ 
into their lives. Then you needn't worry. The real 
marvel is that so many children are as good as they 
are, considering how the parents letthemrun. A 
good hunting dog would be ruined, and a fine-bred 
horse ‘‘queered,” if some fathers were their owners 
and cared for the live stock no better than for the 
children (Psa. 34: 11; Isa. 54 : 13). 


The Sharpest Cut.—4 sword shall pierce through 
thine own soud (v. 35). Mary saw her son tortured 
on the tree. It seems to me that one of the keenest 
of Christ’s sufferings in that awful hour must have 
been his knowledge that this cruel sword of tortured 
love was at that very moment piercing his beloved 
mother’s soul (Matt. 27: 56), When Udderzook the 
murderer was hanged here in Chester County, in spite 
of the efforts of his young attorney (now the Hon. 
Wayne MacVeagh), the sorest of his punishment, he 
said, was his poor old mother’s suffering as she fol- 
lowed him to the gallows. But Christ was innocent. 
This Great Salvation cost something, fellows. You 
can't escape if you neglect (Heb. 2 : 3). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights « 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


HEY brought him up to Jerusalem, to 
present him to the Lord (vy, 22). The 
first-born was dedicated to God, and 

could be restored to the possession of the 

rents only by the price assigned by the 
aw. ‘The custom is still observed by the 
cht with regard to the first-born son in the 
amily, and also in the case of the first off- 
spring of the mare, cow, and sheep, A 
dollar is usually paid to the rabbi of the 
synagogue, 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypr, 


oe 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


‘The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20cents each. ‘The first quarter's lessons 
call for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2.17. 
Forty-eight places are to be visited during 
1912. he forty-eight stereographs cost $8, 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only nine 
for the first quarter ($1.50). Persons owning 
both 1910 and Ig1r stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only seven 
for the first quarter ($1.17). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to ‘The Sunday 
School ‘limes Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


IIE celebrated Schick model of the old 
‘Temple buildings gives an excellent 
idea of them, It can be conveniently 

studied in a stereograph, 

As you look through the stereoscope, you 
see nearest you the south end of the temple 
hill with steep, narrow streets, crowded 
houses, and a large Roman amphitheater. 
The oblong temple area on the hilltop is seen 
surrounded by a continuous line of buildings, 
with entrance gateways here and _ there. 
‘Those buildings were used as lodgings for 
priests and temple attendants, ard as store- 
houses for temple equipments and supplies. 
Beyond a long line of roofs you can look into 
the large open space of the Court of the 
Gentiles, where steps lead up to a higher, 
inner terrace, In that large court Joseph 
lought from official dealers the doves that 
were to be sacrificed (Lev. 12: 8). 


and through another gateway into the east- 
ern (right-hand) section of that smaller 
court-within-the-court, where Simeon and 
Anna met them. 

The officiating priest, who accepted the 
doves as a substitute for the offering of human 
life, burned one dove on an altar in the open 
air, in the western (left-hand) section of the 
inner court, near the entrance to that church- 
shaped structure (the Holy Place). 

Use the stereograph entitled ** Herod’s 
Temple,—the famous Schick model.,’’ 


¥ 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Weils 


HANKSGIVING IN JANUARY.—Simeon 
and Anna were profoundly thankful 
for Jesus Christ. In bringing out this 

thought, I should make a list of the reasons 
why they were so thankful, It would read 
something like this : 


** Thy salvation,’’ 

For ‘‘ all peoples.’’ 
** A light.’”’ 

For ‘‘ the Gentiles.’’ 
**Glory.’’ 

For God’s ‘‘ people, Israel.’’ 
** Redemption.”’ 

For Jerusalem, 


I should write this list on the blackboard 
or a large sheet of paper, and I should have 
the class copy it. 

Then go on to make the personal applica- 
tion : ‘* Why are you thankful for Christ ?’’ 
You will lead the class to think of what they 
want most in the world, and then you will 
show each pupil that Christ will satisfy that 
desire, if it is a wise wish, and will satisfy it 
in the very best way. 

An attractive way to illustrate this, and 
one that the pupils will not forget, is the 


following : Spread a white cloth over your ! 


Mary 
carried the Child up such steps as you see | 
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class table (or over a board in.your lap, if 
you have no class table). As each wish is 
expressed, bring aut from.,acovered basket 
a small plate, and put it fon the table. Ex- 
plain that you are setting a thanksgiving 
table, thanksgiving in January, thanksgiving 
for Christ, which lasts all the year around, 
Upon the plates you will place, one by one, 
objects sppropriate to the wish you are dis- 
cussing. 

For example, one of the class is quite cer- 
tain.to express a desire to be able to get the 

ublic school lessons better or more easily. 

lace a school-book on the plate, and ex- 

lain how Christ helps us get our lessons by 
re ae our consciences clean and our minds 
pure, and by helping us to determination 
and industry. Christians are always better 
students than they would be without Christ, 
and this is one reason why they are thankful 
for Christ. ; 

A boy may wish to be strong. - Place a 
baseball on a plate. Will Christ give one 
strength to throw that ball swiftly and accu- 
rately? He will certainly help, by keeping 
one from the temptations to evil that are the 
destruction of athletics, Quote **Cy’’ Young 
as an example of a total abstinence base- 
ball star. 

Some one will wish to be rich, Put a 
purse on aplate, but talk about the true riches 
that Christ gives, the only kind that one can 
take to heaven. 

Another, will want to have a good time. 
A tennis ball may represent this wish, placed 
ona plate. Show how all times are good if 
one is with Christ, and no times are good 
without him, 

Another will wish to be popular with the 
other boys (or girls), An autograph album 
| well filled will represent popularity, while 
| you tell the class that the secret of popular- 
ity is likeness to the.One altogether lovely. 

One will wish to succeed in life. A 
wreath of green (artificial) leaves will stand 
for success, and you will explain that any 
success that is not based on Christ’s ap- 
proval .is only a fleeting triumph that will 
soon fade away. 

One will want to be wise. Put a Bible on 
a plate in the center of the table, and tell 
the class that the highest wisdom is in that 
book, because ‘it tells about Christ and his 
salvation, 

Of course, if the pupils do not suggest 
these desires you may yourself suggest them, 
asking the pupils if they do not wish these 
things. 

At the end, when the table is all spread, 
you will **ask a blessing,’’ or rather ‘‘ give 
| thanks ’’ over it, for all that Christ means to 
| the class and to the world. 


| AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material; and the 
year's Bows calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


The Making of a Great Painter.—/or 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou hast prepared before the face of all 
peoples (Golden Text). — Tissot, an 
artist famous for his New Testament scenes, 
has told us how he was led through obedi- 
ence to a vision received to devote his life to 
portraying Christ. He was planning a series 
of pictures of ‘* The Parisian Woman,’’ and 
had gone to a church in Paris to make a 
study of a fashionable woman posing as a re- 
ligious devotee. As he sat there a vision 
came to him, He seemed to see three ruins 
of a great castle. A weary peasant and his 
wife were sitting down to rest. On the 
ground by their side was a bundle that con- 
tained all their earthly possessions. As they 
sat in their despair, the ‘* Man of Sorrows’’ 
came and sat beside them, putting his hand 
in tender protecting care on the peasant’s 
shoulder. ‘* Christ the Consoler,’’ was the 
artist’s interpretation of the vision. He re- 
turned to his studio, but the vision would not 
leave him. In his despair at not being able 
to continue the work in which he had for- 
merly delighted, he became seriously ill. 
When he -recovered he decided to. paint 
**Christ the Consoler,’’ in order to put it 














forever from his mind. But as he worked; 
the grandeur of his.theme grew on him, and 
he determined to:devote his life to portraying 
Christ. . He went. to Palestine and spent ten 
years studying. The result was one of the 
most marvelous series of pictures the world 
has ever seen.— Juniata Rohrback, Washing- 
ton, D.C. From The Classmate. 


The Greatest Salvation.— for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation (Golden Text). When 
Gypsy Smith was holding a testimony meet- 
ing at one time, a man got up and said: ‘‘I 
have spent twenty years in prison for mur- 
der, but God has saved me.’’ Another said : 
**T have been a drunkard for twenty years, 
and God has saved me.’’ Another said: 
‘* T have been acoiner of counterfeit money, 
and the Lord has saved me.’’ ‘Then Gypsy 
Smith got up and said: ‘* Men, listen. God 
has done wonders for you, but don’t forget 
he did more for this gypsy boy than for all 
of you put together, He saved me before I 
got there,”’—Nellie Bushnell West, Hart- 
ford. Conn, Addresses by Gypsy Smith. 


Salvation—for Whom ?—A/ine eyes have 
seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 
before the face of all peoples (Golden ‘Text), 
‘*IT am bound to confess,’’ says the Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan, ‘‘that there was a 
time in my evangelistic work when I was 
always a wee Dit afraid if a man of position 
and culture came into the inquiry-room. 
But the Lord gave me one of the most won- 
derful illustrations of the absurdity of my 
fear. I was conducting special services in 
a town in the midlands, and there came into 
the room a rag-picker who had grown hoary 
in. the service of Satan. But God had shown 
him his heart-hunger and I felt at home 
when I knelt by that man and spoke to him 
of the blood that cleanseth from all sin. 
Presently some one touched me on the 
shoulder and said, ‘ Here, won’t you speak 
to this man?’ I turned and there, kneeling 
next to me, was the mayor of the city. I[ 
happened to know that six weeks before the 
mayor had sentenced this ragpicker to a 
month’s hard labor. . He had been out two 
weeks and there they were side by side. I 
had to turn from the ragpicker and talk to 
the mayor, and here I found that salvation 
was sufficient in this case also. And the 
most joyous part of it was that when the 
mayor got up he went over to the ragpicker 
and said, ‘ Well, we didn’t meet here last 
time.’ ‘The old fellow looked up,—he had 
no idea who was there,—and when he rec- 
ognized the mayor, he said, ‘ No, we will 





never meet again as we did the last time, | 


praise God.’ And that scene is in my mem- 


ory to this day.”,— Zhe Rev. C..H. Kilmer, | 


Mecklenburg, N. Y. 


When We See God.— or mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation (Golden Text). 
girl whose eyes had been opened by a sur- 
gical operation, says The Christian Herald, 
delighted in her sight of her father, who had 
a noble appearance and presence. His 
every look and motion was watched by his 
daughter with the keenest delight. For the 
first time his constant tenderness and care 
seemed real to her. If he caressed, or even 
looked upon her kindly, it brought tears of 
gladness to her eyes. ‘*To think,’’ she 
said, holding his hand closely in her own, 
** that I have had this father for these many, 
many years, and never knew him!’’ When 
we awake in the next life to the glories of 
the divine Presence, we may in a similar 
way voice our wonder that we had for many 
years of earth-lite a heavenly Father, yet 
never quite knew how great, how loving, 
and how ready to bless he actually is !— 
James D, Lawson, Charlottetown, P. E. 1. 


The Testimony of a ‘* Twice-Born”’ 
Man.— for mine eyes have seen thy salvation 
(Golden Text). The intense joy of a con- 
verted Bowery ‘‘ tough ’’ has been well told 
by Norman Duncan in The Century Maga- 
zine. The saved man struggles to express 
his new feeling : ‘*I got up from my knees 
a new creature in Christ Jesus. I was sober; 
and from that moment I have never wanted 
alcohol. And I wanted a clean shirt. I 
loathed my rags. How I craved a bath! 
I was offered five cents. I rejected it. I 
was no beggar. I wanted work ; and I got 
my job, but first I had to rest. They had to 
lift me into the berth. I had fallen very 
low; but I could not sleep. I lay awake 
all night. . There were tears of contrition, 
prayers of rejoicing, and aspiration toward 
work and service. A wonderful night! And 
now? My health and faculties have been so 
restored that my salary is $3,000, and I em 


A blind | 
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ploy in ~y Soperemest seven ‘brothers’ 
who ha.« since been converted,’’—Carl W. 
Scovel, wark, New: York, - 


Who, or What ?—A man in Jerusalem, 
whose name was Simeon; and this man was 
righteous and devout, looking for the consola- 
tion of Israel (v, 25). Part of an inscription 
on a tombstone in a soldiers’ graveyard in 
Virginia reads: *‘ Who they were no man 
knows; what they were all men know.’ 
We know nothing as to who Simeon was 
except his name, But what he was is very 
ig to us, although the words concerning 

im are few, It matters very little who we 
are; but what we are concerns both God 
and our fellow-men,—W. C. Whitford, 
Alfred, N. Y, Suggested by Commentary 
of A. B. Bruce. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—For the 
peace and joy of fellowship with. Christ we 
thank thee, our Father, on this day of rest and 
worship. The clamor of the world dies into 
silence. We are in thy house, praising thy 
name and receiving thy blessing. May we see 
with a spiritual vision enlightened by thee the 
Christ, our immediate, oa Saviour, in 
whose fellowship we find the fulfilling of every 
need. And sccing, may we humble ourselves 
in contriteness of heart, and in earnestness of 
devotion to our Lord and Master. May there 
be no uncertainty in our songs of praise, and 
no withholding of any sacrifice that we may be 
privileged to make for him! In his dear name 
we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Four things are told 
us about Simeon, the man who was allowed 
to take the baby Jesus into his arms. Do 
you recall what is first said of his character 
in verse 25? He was righteous. And then? 
Devout—a man of prayer. The verse also 
tells us that he expected Christ to come,—he 
was ‘‘ looking for the consolation of Israel.’’ 
And fourth? ‘* The Holy Spirit was upon 
him, to guide him and teach him.’’ 





RIGHTEOUS 
DEVOUT 

EXPECTANT 
SPIRIT-LED 











And this man of good life, prayerful, ex- 
pectant, and led by the Holy Spirit, gathered 
the child Jesus into his own arms! He had 
been told that he was to see Christ on this 
earth, And now the time had come! 

What is keeping some of us from taking 
Christ right to our own heart? Look over 
that list on the board. Oh, we 4now Christ, 
and believe on him; but is he a little bit 
distant from us because we keep some of 
our pet sins standing in the way, and do not 
let him remove them? Are we giving scant 
place to prayer in our lives? Do we hardly ex- 
pect Christ to be really ours in glorious ful- 
ness? And are we leading ourselves so 
blindly instead of allowing the Holy Spirit to 
lead us to Christ? No, we cannot make 
this list of Simeon’s characteristics true in 
our own lives. But Christ can, if we will 
let him do so. We know more about Christ 
than Simeon did. Is Christ as close to us 
as he should be? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
*% 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘*O come, all ye faithful." 

‘* Hark! ten thousand harps and voices.’ 
‘* Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing.” 
‘**O worship the King, all-glorious above. 
‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
**O could I speak the matchless wortn. ° 
** Jesus, thy name I love.” 

** More about Jesus would I know, 


(References in parentheses are to tne metricai 
Psalm book ** Bibie Songs **) 


Psalm 130 : 1-5 (281 ° 1-5). 

Psalm 119 : 1-6 (242 ° 1-3). 

Psalm 89 : 24, 25, 31-33 (180 : 7. 8, 14-16) 
Psaim 47 : 1-5 (99 : I-5). 

Psalm 72 : 1-5 (144 ° I-5). 


% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


These daity readings are now given on a 

tater e of this issue in the new depart- 

ment, “ For Family Worsnip. ‘ conducted 
by Dn. John Timotay Stone 

















LESSON FOR JAN. 28 (Luke a : 22-39) 





Department Helps 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—God wants to bless 
every little child, 

Before the Lesson.—If possible, ar- 
range for one or more mothers to bring Cradle- 
Roll babies to Sunday-school to be welcomed 
by the children, e Beginners and Pri- 
mary classes could unite for this interesting 
service. Possibly a baby’s birthday may be 
recognized, even if the baby cannot come, 
A card or rose could be sent to the home, 
Some of the children might point out the 
names of their little brothers or sisters on 
the Cradle. Roll. In some way associate our 
recognition of babies with the first visit of 
the baby Jesus to the house of God. We 
often pray for God’s blessing on these little 
ones, 








‘* Heavenly Father, hear our prayer, 
Keep within thy constant care 
This dear baby thou hast sent, 

To his loving parents lent.”’ 
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held the baby, she came in and began to 
give thanks for the child. . 

It must have seemed to Joseph and Mary 
almost as if the baby’s grandparents were 
there. ‘They made their offering of the two 
young pigeons. As they carried the baby 
away to train him in their home, they knew 
that God’s blessing was upon the child. 

Home-work.—Find pictures of babies and 
little children from many lands to bring next 
Sunday. The Sunday School Times’ colored 
post-cards, ** The Twentieth aye vd Sun- 
day-school Crusaders,’’ showing children of 
many lands in native costume, would be use- 
ful here (3 cents each; $1.50 a hundred.) 
Give to each child a copy of the following 
to learn as a little prayer : 


** God bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be, 
Far out on the western prairies, 
Or down by the rolling sea." 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
*% 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 
To-Day A SOWER GOES FORTH TO Sow. 





Approach.—Show a picture or recall the 
story of Hannah’s presentation of her little 
Samuel before Eli in the house of God. Be- 
cause Hannah felt that Samuel was a gift 
from God, she promised, ‘‘As long as he 
liveth, he shall be lent tothe Lord.’’ As 
soon as he was old enough, she took him to 
be taught by God’s minister in the temple. 
God made Samuel’s life a great blessing. 


Lesson Story.—When the baby Jesus came 
to Mary and Joseph, they too felt that ‘he 
was a gift from God. ‘They must have felt 
like singing : 


«* There are blessings from God all about us: 
We. should thank him for gifts large and 
‘ small, 
. But his gift of a dear little baby 
‘ Needs the very best thank-you of all."’ 
(Carols ; Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cents.) 


Like Hannah, this father and mother also 
planned to thank God in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. ‘hey planned to carry the baby to 
God’s house, and to take a present to show 
their thanksgiving to God. They wanted to 


give their baby back to God for his blessing. | 


It was only six miles to Jerusalem from 
Bethlehem, and many people walked the 
journey every day. When the baby Jesus 
was nearly six weeks old, Joseph and Mary 
took this journey. They took their present 
as a thank-offering. People who could 


afford it gave a lamb and a young pigeon or | 


dove. Poor people, like Joseph and Mary, 
gave two young pigeons or doves, but in 


their hearts they carried a prayer of thanks- | 


giving to God, 

Everybody loves to see a little baby. 
Sometimes the grandparents or other rela- | 
tives must wait until baby is old enough to | 
be taken on a journey to see them. How | 
they love to hold the tiny hands, to see the | 
little pink feet, to look for the color of the | 
eyes and hair, and to feel the soft baby | 
cheeks! Baby is too little to know aboutit, 
but they love him very dearly. 

A good old man named Simeon lived in | 
Jerusalem, God had promised that he should 
not die until he had seen the Lord’s Christ. 
He often went to the temple, and he was 
there on the very day when Joseph and Mary | 
brought the child Jesus. Like a dear old 
grandfather, Simeon took the baby Jesus in | 
his arms, and began to pray and bless God. | 
This is what Simeon said: ‘* Lord, now let | 
thy servant depart in peace. ... For mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared before the face of all people.”’ | 
Then Simeon called the baby by a new! 
name, ‘ A light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel.’”’ He knew 
that God wanted to bless the baby’s life. | 
Joseph and Mary wondered at the things | 
which Simeon said about the baby, just as if | 
he had been a little prince. Then Simeon | 
turned to Josephand Mary and blessed them | 
too. He said some special words to Mary | 
about her baby, which she always remem- 
bered. 

Simeon was not the only old person who 
loved to worship and pray in the temple. 
An aged woman, a prophetess named Anna, 
almost. lived there. She was eichty-four | 
years old, and spent much time, night and | 
day, in fasting and prayer. While Simeon 


N Luteresting Path to the Field. —A 
certain small boy was very unruly in 
school, Investigation proved that his 

; widowed mother worked all day, and the 
| boy being locked out of the house to prevent 
| accident, roamed the streets until dark. 
| The mother was visited, and it was explained 
| to her that this course of treatment was 
| ruining the boy. He would probably end 
|in jail if this course was continued. It 

would be far better for his future to place 
| the boy in an institution, The mother re- 
| fused, saying: ‘* He is my only boy, and I 
| want him with me in the evening when I 
| return from work.’’ Was this mother right ? 
| What course would have proved her a more 
| loving mother? Would it have cost her 


| anything other than money to give up her 
| boy? There was another mother who gave 

up her Boy, not that 4e might be bene- 

fited,—Ae was to suffer, —but that the world 
| might be redeemed. Who was this mother? 
| Who was the child? ‘The famous palaces 
| of Europe contain jewels and priceless art 
| treasures which have been presented to the 
| sovereigns, but the presentation of this child 
| and of any child to the King of kings is a far 
more precious offering. 

The story may be told under three head- 
ings: 

1. The presentation of a Jewish baby. 

2. gWhat Simeon saw in this event: The 
Christ, his purpose, his path in life, and 
Mary’s suffering. 

3. What Anna saw in this event: The 
value of two witnesses from the temple. 

A Handful of Seeds.—When a girl gives 
herself to Christ, she offers him that which 
is most precious in his sight. 


| Our gifts are ours only to use for Christ. 


The rising or falling of every girl’s life de- 
pends on her acceptance or rejection of Jesus 
Christ. 

We should probably never have heard of 
Simeon if he had not acknowledged Jesus 
as Christ. It is the only deed recorded of 
him. It is the greatest fact in any girl’s life. 

Some Fruit We Hope to See.—May all our 
girls give themselves to Christ. May they 


| use their most valuable talents in his service. 


Look more deeply into the events of life 
and in nature and see God’s plan, and let 
Jesus himself fill the heart daily. During the 
week, as you read, study, sing, or work, read 
of his life, study his Book, sing his praise, 
work for his sake. Carry that ‘* Light’ to 
some one you know. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Luke 2 : 22-39. Why does Jesus 
want us to present ourselves to him? How 


do you know he considers this the most pre- | 


cious gift ? 

Read Matthew 2: 1-12. 
Magi? 

Read Matthew 2: 1-12. 
troubled ? 

Read Matthew 2: 1-12, 
star of Bethlehem ? 
Read Matthew 2 : I-22. 
origin of gifts at Christmas time. 

Read Matthew 2 : 13-23. . What happened 
after the visit of the wise men ? 

Memorize Isaiah 45 : 22. 
ends of the earth learning of Jesus to-day ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Who were the 
Why was Herod 


What was the 





What was its purpose ? | 
Explain the | 


How are the | 


My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


ECAUSE of the natural questionings of 
the boy-mind, it is important for any 
teacher of boys to prepare for lesson- 

teaching much more thoroughly than the 
lesson may seem to require in itself, In 
this lesson it would be worth while to know 
just what Herod it was who restored the 

emple to which the Child Jesus was taken, 
and whether he was the same Herod who 
interviewed the Wise-men. A study of the 
ceremonial by which a child was presented 
to the Lord would also be desirable (Riddle, 
2). The lesson gives opporturttity, also, for 
bringing to the class a plan of the temple 
enclosure such as may be found in almost 
any teacher’s Bible, or, better yet, on a 
stereograph (see ‘* Visiting the Lesson 
Scenes,’’ p. 26), 

Some teachers of boys may imagine that 
boys care little about such details, but if I 
may judge by the questioning in my class when 
this lesson was taught, there are some sur- 
prises in store for many a teacher. 

On the previous Sunday, Dick had under- 
taken to prepare for the class a brief study 
of the temple arrangements. He gave an 
interesting account of the wae recit- 
ing from memory what he had learned on 
the previous Sunday by special study, and 
with an intelligent idea of some of the im- 
portant details of the temple uses. Dick’s 
willingness to try special preparation, and 
his ability to bring it to the class in instruct- 
ive shape, is typical of what may be done by 
a boy of his age. 


In teaching the lesson a good start could | 
be made by asking the boys to recall and | 
state any notable examples of loyalty. After | 


giving them ample opportunity to tell what 
may occur to them in response to this sug- 
gestion, call their attention to the fact that 


from the very beginning Jesus was in a rela- | 
tion of loyalty to God and to his mission | 


upon the earth. Turn now to a brief de- 


scription of the ceremonial by which Jesus | 
was presented in the temple, and touch upon | 
some of the most important facts with re- | 


gard to the building itself, so that it may 
stand out in reality to the thought of the 
boys. 


from the other two prominently mentioned 
in the New Testament. It might be well 
just at this point to ask the boys to remem- 
ber him as the Herod who was the vassal 


king of Judea under the Roman Emperor, | 
called | 


Augustus Caesar, and ordinarily 
Herod the Great; that it was Herod An- 
tipas who put John the Baptist to death, and 
that it was Herod Agrippa who put to death 
James the brother of John, 

At this point the boys will be ready to 
consider the application of the lesson to their 
own lives. How can we show our loyalty 
to God? In what ways are we in danger of 
being disloyal? How soon can a boy begin 
to show his loyalty? These questions and 


others can easily lead to a climax of im- | 


pression, 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson. 


1. How many Wise-men were there ? 

2. Why do you think so? 

3- Does the story of the Wise-men appear 
in any other Gospel? 


4. Why did Herod want to find the Child | 


Jesus? 
5. To what country did Joseph and Mary 
take Jesus after the visit of the Wise-men ? 
PHILADELPHIA, 


% 


The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders. D.D. 


The Presentation in the Temple (Luke 
2 : 21-39). 


UKE’S story of the circumcision and 
presentation of Jesus continues that 
interesting mingling of the unusual 

and the customary which impresses the 
reader of his Gospel. 

Think of the problem which each Gospel 
writer set himself! He was to interpret his 
Lord through the events of his earthly career. 


the writers of the apochryphal gospels, and 
data available. The result is that no thought- 


ful person ever wastes a moment over the 
childish anecdotes which they recorded. 


27 


Ask yourself what Luke was trying to 
bring out in these beautiful stories of the 
babyhood of Jesus. Did he merely recount 
the few details which he had been able to 
discover, or were the few which he does re- 
late carefully selected ? 

Luke’s prologue (v. 3) implies a great deal 
of care and research, There was one good 
opportunity for commencing his investiga- 
tion when Paul was confined at Czsarea 
(Acts 24:27). Not improbably, after Paul’s 
death Luke may have returned to Palestine 
to conclude his consultations with those who 
had known his Lord intimately, We may 
only conjecture reverently whence Luke 
obtained the intimate details which give such 
beauty and dignity to the opening chapters 
of his Gospel, It has long been the fond 
belief of Christendom that they came from 
the lips of Mary herself, or from others who 
were in the ‘beer circles of friendship. 
Sanday agrees with Ramsay in attributing 
them to the little group of women who were 
Mary’s friends. Whatever the’source, it is 
unlikely that Luke recounted all that came 
to him. He selected those details which 
most faithfully reflected the atmosphere into 
which Jesus was born, 

‘The ceremony of circumcision had great 
significance for a Jewish boy. It was his 
first act of conformity to the Law (Lev. 12: 

). By it he became a ‘child of the Abra- 
Sete covenant.’’ It was a passive, uncon- 
scious relation which later on became a con- 
scious and responsible one, The whole 





Explain who was the Herod who | 
restored this temple, but distinguish -him | 


| Christ’s work ! 


| 20 cents, postpaid. 
So many would have made the fatal error of | 


subject is dealt with in an illuminating fashion 
by Denney in the Hastings Dictionary of 
the Bible (vol. iii, article ‘*‘Law in New 
| Testament,’’ pp. 73-76). Jesus was an in- 
telligent, candid, and free yet loyal son of 
Israel, Contrast the lonely ceremony with 
the family gathering in the case of John 
(I: 59). : 
At the time of circumcision he received his 
name, Jesus. Think of its meaning. Was 
it an unusual name or a favorite one? By 
what notable men in Hebrew history had it 
been borne? Why did it fit our Lord so 
exactly? 
Thirty-two days later Jesus was pre- 
sented to Jehovah in the temple. It was an 
acknowledgment that the first-born son be- 
| longed to Jehovah (Lev. 12) and the occa- 
sion of a redemptive offering. ‘To Mary and 
Joseph it was a solemn ceremony of dedica- 
tion, 
As Stalker has pointed out, two poor 
| peasants coming to the temple with their 
babe, making the offering of the very poor, 
would have attracted little notice from temple 
officials ; but there were two witnesses, repre- 
sentative people, whose eyes and hearts God 
illumined so that they should express the 
| solemn meaning of that hour. 
The godly personalities of Simeon and 
Anna are prominent in this story of the first 
visit of Jesus to his owncity, They repre- 
| sent that class which Sanday, in his ‘* Out- 

lines,’’ describes as ‘‘the special seed-plot 
of Christianity.’’ ‘They were looking for the 
| redemption of Israel, and by the means of 
fasting and prayer. They were especially 
prepared to receive a new spiritual impulse 
and to promote a great reforming movement. 

These two aged saints had purified the 
eyes of their spirits with prayer; and the 
poverty of Jesus in no way concealed him 
from them. 
| Simeon’s sweet and solemn word of bless- 
ing deserved the use to which it has been 
| put in the ages. Released from his long ser- 
| vice of watching for the Messiah, he praised 
| God. for the beginning of a new era of world- 

wide salvation, How notable that he should 
| have an idea of the suffering involved in 
He had meditated deeply 
over the prophetic declarations. 

This has been a fruitful passage, suggest- 
ing (1) the aim which directed Luke in his 
use of material ; (2) the source of his inter- 
esting details ; (3) the significance of the<ce 
rites; (4) the meaning of Jesus’ name; (5) 
the people who welcomed him ; and (6) the 
glorious ideas which possessed their souls. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


“ 


** How to Speak Without Notes,’’ a clear, 
brief, practical address by Robert E. Speer. 
** Young People and the 


Church.’ By Woodrow Wilson. 


A signif- 


: | cant and searching utterance that lifts one 
recounted only the marvelous and mysterious | 


out of the ruts of ordinary thinking. Leather, 


| 50 cents; paper, 10 cents, postpaid. Pud- 


lished by The Sunday School Times Co. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








January 22 to 28 
Mon.—Lu, 21 22-39. Presentation in the Temple. 


What a day in the temple! The conse- 
cration of a little babe forty days old was not 
a strange sight there. Nor the revered Sim- 
eon, nor the aged prophetess Anna. It was 
the combination, the revelation, the recog- 
nition, the utterance, the mystery. Those 

arents must have carried that vision to their 
cone in Nazareth, and through life, 


O thou who ever lovest little children, who 
became one in the person of thine only Son, 
who took them in thy loving arms to bless, 
give to us the vision and faith of thy aged 
servants of old, and bless our children from 
their very babyhood, In Christ's name. 
Amen, 


Tues.—I Sam. 1: 21-28. Samuel Given to God. 


‘This mother stayed at home from the house 
of God that she might nurse and train her 
child for the house of God, Samuel was not 
only a son of promise, but of piety; and true 
piety begins at home, When she brought 
him to the Lord she gave him with a song. 


Ve thank thee, our Father, for mothers who 
have prayed for us even before and from our 
birth. We thank thee for such inheritance 
and training. May our lives honor their 
memory as we honor thee. May we never 
esteem outward ceremony greater than inner 
duly; nor public service above private devo- 
tion, In the Master’s name. Amen. 


Wed.—Judg. 13: 6-14. Parents Seeking Guidance. 


‘The Almighty places great trust and con- 
filence in parents when he sends a little 
child into the home. 
parenthood is there always the spirit of 
prayer for guidance which the parents of 
Samson had? ‘This is the weakness which 
begetteth strength. 


Almighty God, we pray thee to give unto 
us this spirit of these parents of old. May 
we seek thee early for our children, May 
we seek thy presence for the wisdom to begin 
and train their lives aright. May their 
strength be thy gift and our faithfulness 
combined, In Christ’s name. Amen, 


| thee. 


With the thrill of | 
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Mey home mean more to them and to 
us all. For thy dear sake. Amen, 


Sun.—Exod. 13: 1-10. First-born Consecrated. 


God wants us to consecrate our best and 
dearest to him, Not secondary gifts, but 
first. ‘The first-fruits of our increase.’ 
This was not only true as to the first-born, 
but in all offering. The best of our time, 





when we are fresh and rested. Our best 
thought, effort, and affection. 

O thou who art our loving Father, teach 
us, we pray thee, to give our best joyfully to 
thee. May we seek first thy Kingdom, and 
give thee first place in our.lives, May each 
day have our first and best moments for thee, 
that we may glorify thee more and more, 
For Christ's sake. Amen, 





Discussed by 


[ A Man’s Questions ober E. Speer 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
that are troubling the wives or mothers or sisters of men as they seek light 
and help for those who are dear to them, will be considered in this depart- 
ment. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. Speer in care of The Sun- 


day School Times. 


Questions in the field of Bible study and Sunday-school 


work are treated in other departments of the paper. 


Question.—In The Sunday School Times of 
Octeber 7, Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., 
commenting on Solomon's saying, ‘‘ here is 
no new thing wnder the sun,” said: ‘‘ We of 
this age of electricity and steel are accustomed 
to flatter ourselves that Solomon's words were 
in no sense prophetic, and that if he were to 
issue a revised edition of his sayings now he 
would need to modify this statement."’ He then 
goes on to tell what research has found that is 
a surprise to modern inventors in the way of 
agricultural implements, etc. I used to wonder 
at that saying of Solomon's, and I have come 
to the conclusion that Solomon was speaking of 
the natural elements that are in the world, 
created at the beginning; they have not 
changed, Steam was here, but it needed the 
genius of the nineteenth century to harness it 
to do man’s work. Electricity was here, but 
not applied. 


OLOMON, of course, knew nothing of 
electricity, or radium, or of a thousand 
things which are familiar to us to-day. 

He was not referring to such things, or to 
combinations of ideas, or to inventions, but 
to the fundamental moral facts and issues of 
life. The spirit of the life described in the 
book of Ecclesiastes comes at last to think 
that nothing matters, that new things are as 
old things, and that all things are alike in- 
different. But what the Preacher is espe- 
cially denying the novelty of is life in its 
mere human experiences. And what, in- 





Thurs.—Gen, 22: 1-13. Abraham Offering Isaac. | 


Life’s testing-times are hardest of all. But 
with them there is always the real presence 
of God, 
but sacrifice for God’s sake. 
ever be the ram caught in the thicket. Our 
children are not dearer to us than to God, 
and He is watching over us all. 


Our loving and protecting Father, we 
thank thee for thy constant care. We thank 
thee that thou dost walk with us into every 
wilderness of trial, and stand with us beside 
every altar, Provide for us the sacrifice, 
and give tous faith to claim thy promises. 
in the name of thy beloved Son, Amen, 


Fri.—Luke 18: 9-17, Children Brought to Jesus. | 
‘¢ Suffer the little children to come unto | 


me.’’? Is there a more beautiful picture in 
all the Bible? What a sense of confidence 
and peace in bringing little children to him 
to bless! Whata comfort are his words when 
he calls them from us! <A mother sent this 


message at the death of her babe: ‘Our | 


little boy went back Home to-day.”’ 


O thou who lovest little children, take thou 
the loved dittle ones of all homes into thy 
strong, gentle arms, Implant within their 
dittle lives thy loving spirit. May we ail be- 
come like them in simple trust and clinging 
dependence, knowing our own weakness as 
we feel and gain thy strength. For Christ's 
sake, Amen, 


Sat.—Psa. 128. Children a Gift of God. 


‘The scene is one of a happy home where 
love and companionship go together. 
a sad misunderstanding of life when children 
are not considered God’s greatest 
What can society offer to compete with the | 
joy and influence of children gathered around 
a fireside? Our present civilization needs 
more ‘* Cotter’s Saturday Nights,’’ 


| 
j 


Our Father which art in heaven, we thank | 
thee that thou ari also in our homes on earth. | 
That thou hast sent children into our lives. | 
flelp us to value them, and train them for | 


*. ae | there are new things for us. 
Not sacrifice for sacrifice’s sake, | 8 be 


Then there will | 





| shar2 of their earnings. 


What | 


deed, is there new in that? There are no 
new sins, new sorrows, new temptations, 
new joys. The e!emental human experi- 
ences are what they have ever been. But 
In Christ all 
things are become new, and we may go on 
from life to life, from new heights to yet 
newer, until we come to the glad surprise of 
the eternal morning. 





Question.—Would it be consistent for a Chris- 
tian organization to get money for its work by 
doing business for it and giving it the profits of 
the business ? 


HE Sunday School Times has repeatedly 
in its editorials and Notes on Open 
Letters stated why it is un-Christian 

to raise morey for Christian work by fairs 
and raffles and all devices which dispense 
-with scriptural giving and substitute instead 
radically false principles for those which 
should support Christ’s work, And it is un- 
wise for a church or other Christian organ- 
ization as such to go into business to earn 
money by business for its work. But it is 
both legitimate and necessary for the mem- 
bers of such organizations to give to them a 
That is the true 
way to support them, And the true way for 
a man to regard his business is as a work for 
God whose income is to be applied as a 
trust by the man to his own support as one 
of God’s workmen, and to the support of the 
church and its activities. _ But it is not wise 
for men to set up some side business and ad- 
vertise or promote it as religious business, 
or to seek to sell for the church’s benefit 
what people would buy on its merits or for 
their own sake. If men have not enough 


gift ! | which they can give to pay for what must be 


done, and can earn more by special effort or 


| activity, well and good, but let such special 


effort stand on its own bottom, with no use 
of the religious end in view to promote it. 
Let its profits be legitimately earned as 
profits, and then be quietly applied without 
advertising the purpose for which they were 
earned. 

1 might say in addition that I have known 


of cases where religion was a little discred- 
ited by being used as an advertising device, 
or where business was pressed because of the 
gain that was to accrue from it to religion in 
ways that, while they may have helped the 
cause of religion slightly financially, did not 
help it in other ways; and it seems to me 
that it is better to work on the principle 
which I have suggestéd above. 





Question.—1 have a son twenty-six years old. 
He was converted at a Methodist altar at the 
age of fourteen years, and it was a genuine 
conversion, for I was kneeling by his side with 
my arm around him, and felt the thrill of new 
life in him as he joyfully exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, He 
has taken me!"’ He went along in the ordi- 
nary way, attending preaching service, Sunday- 
school, and sometimes prayer-meeting. I 
don't think he was growing very much in his 
Christian life, but he had no bad habits, did 
not swear, use tobacco or cigarets, play cards, 
Stay out nights, or any of those things. 

When he was in his seventeenth year, he be- 
came affected with tubercular trouble, and we 
had to take him out of school and to a different 
climate. He was not an apt scholar, and he 
was only in the eighth grade at the time. Of 
course he never has been able to attend school 
since, and haz therefore been very much handi- 
capped by the lack of an education and also 
by his poor uealth, as you know how dreadfully 
afraid som: people are of those persons who 
are afflicted with the white plague. Conse- 
quently he would not go to church nor any 
place hardly where he would come in contact 
with people, unless just those persons whom he 
knew were not afraid of him. 

The result is that he seems to have lost his Chris- 
tian experience. In fact, he has not claimed 
any Christian experience for as lone as five or 
six years. His healthis better now, but he has 
been away from home for nine years now. I 
was with him for four years, and took care of 
him until he was.in better health and got older 
and more capable of taking care of himself, 
but I could not stay with him always, as I had 
a home and family to take care of. 

Now can you estimate the effect of these con- 
ditions on a boy taken from school at sixteen 
years of age, assailed by an incurable, loath- 
some disease, separated from his home and 
friends, and compelled by his disease to remain 
away from his childhood home? ‘These are 
some of the things my boy has had to contend 
with. No doubt he has thought his life a very 
hard one, and has been more or less embittered 
and greatly discouraged, and has backslidden 
entirely, although I am sure that he believes in 
God and Christianity, and he has not taken up 
bad habits, such as drinking, gambling, or de- 
bauching himself along any lines that young 
men often do, although he does swear. 

Could you recommend any books that would 
help him, or what would you recommend to 
get my boy saved? He is separated from me 
by a thousand miles or more, and | cannot go 
to him very well. And if I could, I could not 
get him saved. I thought perhaps some book 
might arrest his thought and turn him back to 
God. 


HAVE read with the deepest interest and 
sympathy your letter with regard to your 
son. I think the best thing that could 

be done would be to find some true Chris- 
tian man in the community where he is now 
living, who would be his friend and would 
help him to find Christ. 


likely to be of help to him. If he is a 
thoughtful young man who wants to reason 
about the truth of Christianity, I think the 
book by Turton, entitled ‘*‘The Truth of 
Christianity,’’ would interest um (Young 
Churchman Co. 75 cents). After he has 
read this book, if you could let me know 
again what his attitude of mind is, I might 





be able to suggest something else. 


JANUARY: 13, 1912 


<e 





I hardly know what books to suggest as | 





‘Parents’ Problems: 


nose abe 


By Patterson Du Bois _ 





May I ask your advice about a book for a 
young mother that gives kindergarten meth- 
ods adapted to the i op thata mother might 
give her child defore it is old enough to be sent 
to the kindergarten? It would contain little 
stories and songs that could be ed with 
simple things t would develop imagination 
and observation along lines of kindness, help- 
fulness, order, and getting enjoyment out of 
simple things, such as little object lessons that 
would use blocks or spools, etc., to represent 
children and parents or houses; schools and 
churches and hospitals, etc.—E. P. 

There are a few hooks which can be un- 
questionably recommended in reply to this 
very intelligent inquiry. 1. ‘*The Mottoes 
and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s 
Mother-Play,’’ by Susan E. Blow (Appleton. 
$1.50). This is a masterly treatment for 
mother’s use of one of Froebel’s most orig- 
inal and masterly works. The pictures in it 
are reproduced: from the originals, and of 
course look very old-fashioned and somewhat 
impossible. But they are none the Jess use- 
ful and suggestive. Miss Blow’s version of 
the commentary is the standard, 2, ‘‘ Finger 
Plays for Nursery and Kindergarten,’’ by 
Emilie Poulsson (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25). This book is some years old, 
but is much in request by students of Froe- 
bel’s methods. 3. ‘* Occupations for Little 
Fingers,’’ by Elizabeth Sage and Anna M. 
Cooley (Scribner’s. $1). ‘This book covers 
a much larger variety of occupations than 
Miss Poulsson’s, and probably comes more 
nearly to what this inquirer is in search of. 
It is also more recent. 4. ** Stick-and-Pea 
Plays,’’ by Charles S. Pratt (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. 75 cents) Much more 
limited than any of the preceding. There is 
not very much more than ingenious exercise 
and entertainment in it except in so far as 
the plays may themselves suggest little teach- 
ings. The. book is abundantly, illustrated, — 
the whole exhibit being a combination of 
little sticks and peas. 

I know of a woman. who didn’t believe it was 
right to tell the Santa Claus story to children 
in the usual way, intended to inspire genuine 
belief in him as real. So when she told the 
story to her seven-year-old nephew she told it 
simply as a story, like the story of Little Red 
Riding Hood, for instance, and told him that 
some children were taught to believe in Santa 
Claus literally as a real person. She explained 
the obvious impossibility of one man’s going to 
the homes of all the little boys and girls in the 
world, and told him we could like the story 
just as well as if it were really true. The little 
boy was interested and at the time seemed quite 
satisfied with this version of a story that he 
knew many of his playmates believed literally. 

A few nights later this boy, after he had 
finished his evening prayer, rose from his knees 
and said, ‘‘ There isn’t any God. The story 
about God is ae like the Santa Claus story. 
God wouldn't have time to listen to the prayers 
of all the people in the world any more than 
Santa Claus could go to everybody’s*house."’ 

The aunt of this fittle boy, who had cared for 
him like a mother from his babyhood, was. not 
horrified at this apparent budding infidelity and 
said very little in answer at the time. But dur- 
ing the next few days shé often referred to the 
wonders of nature,—the trees, and flowers, and 
birds, and animals, etc.,—and spoke of the 
wonderful power of God in creating all of these, 
and taking care of them in a way so far beyond 
the possibilities of any human being. ‘The boy 
was apparently trying to think the matter 
through for himself, and he came to his aunt 
a few days later with the statement that he 
guessed there must be a God, after all. 

What do you think would have been the 
wisest way to deal with such a case as this ?— 
V. H. 


This is a new version of the Santa Claus 
difficulty. It raises questions not usual in 
the numerous articles which have been writ- 
ten on the trotibles brought about by the 
Christmas myth, The usual story is that the 
parent has tried to make the child believe 
in the reality of Santa Claus, and when 
finally the day of disillusion comes the child’s 
disgust arising out of the discovery explodes 
in a childish infidelity. Not so this time, 
The boy’s caretaker being anxious to avoid 
the dangers of a possible future disillusion 
went so far as to show the impossibility of 
Santa Claus’ being a literal reality, with the 
result of a temporary infidelity. Fortu- 
nately she was wise enough to treat the 
matter in a more or less indirect way which 
had the desired result. It is hardly likely 
that the boy with his past training and sym- 
pathetic environment would have remained 
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atheistic. dor only the discovery of the 
‘logical-par “spontaneously expressed 
‘itself. “Nevertheless, these shocks to faith 
‘ought:to be guarded against, as they bear on 
‘the child’s sense of ae and confidence. 

Generally speaking, it is not necessary to 
show a child why ‘‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,’ or any other fairy story, must not be 


-taken literally. As a rule, I would treat 


-Santa Claus as mere play. Play, or make- 
- believe, needs no explanation. Fun justi- 
‘fies itself. Enier into play without pointing 
out its absurdity. But if this child knew 


- that his companions took the story literally, 


and was in doubt about it, it was perhaps 
wisest for his aunt to show its fictitious char- 
acter. Had the boy not so easily responded 
to the aunt’s mode of leading him out of his 
infidelity, had he needed a more directly 
logical appeal, his aunt might have pointed 
out that God can be in communication with 
many persons at once, as a minister in the 
pulpit can with his congregation, ‘The com- 

arison is not parallel, because the minister 
is not the hearer; and yet he is responding 
to the desire of many souls for truth. Such 
a comparison may at least enlarge the child’s 
vision and quicken his imagination to see 
that some things which might seem impossible 
are possible even with men, The minister 
is in the presence of hundreds of persons at 
once, and so God can be in the presence of 
the whole world at once—for he who made 
all things can be in close relation to all 
- things, 

The as te first conclusion, although wrong, 
was simple, straight, and defensible. On the 
whole, his aunt dealt with him wisely. The 
principle involved is larger than the Santa 
Claus incident. 





I am desirous of securing some literature 
in pamphlet, periodical, or book form relative 
to the Chri education of children. Will 
you advise me if you are aware of any such 
contribution of value bearing upon this subject 


that might be well recommended ?—J. S. B 


The question is a large and rather in- |: 


definite one, but can be answered so as to 
be helpful to persons who are looking for 
literature in this realm. To begin with, it 
is best to mention only a few books, and 
also to eliminate books of the more specifi- 
cally scientific treatment of the psychology 
of pedagogy and of training. Just what the 
inquirer himself would include under the 
head of ‘*the Christian education of chil- 
dren’’ is somewhat problematical,—The 
Sunday School ‘Times itself each week is in 
part literature of that sort. 

But now, to be more specific, first of all, 
the annual published proceedings of the 
Religious Education Association, Chicago, 
supply much matter bearing on this general 
theme. As to a more specific mention, a 
chapter in Elizabeth Harrison’s ‘*‘ A Study 
of Child Nature ’’ (Chicago Kindergarten 
College. $1) treats ofthe religious sense. The 
relation of the different ages, from the very 
young child to adulthood, to the Sunday- 
school is very amply treated in ‘‘ The Peda- 
gogical Bible School,’’ by Haslett (Revell. 
$1.25). A book of strong, marked charac- 
teristics is ‘* The Teacher and the Child,’’ 
by Professor H. Thiselton Mark (Revell. 
75 cents), A remarkably lucid and search- 
ing treatment of the adolescent period in 
religious and moral training is C. E. McKin- 
ley’s ‘* Educational Evangelism ’’ (Pilgrim 
Press, $1.25). A simpler volume, well 
described by its title, is A. H. McKinney’s 
** The Child for Christ ’’ (Revell. 50 cents). 
An English book of excellent character in 
its field is ‘*The Mind of a Child,’ by 
Ennis Richmond (Longmans. $1.) ~ A little 
volume by Newell Dwight Hillis called 
‘*The School in the Home’’ (Revell. 50 
cents) contains well selected Scripture and 
hymns for memorizing, together with a prefa- 
tory chapter on the home as a religious 
school. Du Bois’s ‘* The Natural Way in 
Moral Training ’’ (Revell. $1.25) contains 
an extended treatment of ‘‘ Nurture by At- 
mosphere.’’ This matter of atmospheric in- 
fluence is nowhere else, so far as the present 
writer. knows, so fully expounded. The 
same author’s ‘‘ The Point of Contact in 
Teaching ’? (Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents) 
treats of the method of approach to the 
natural mind. From the same _ source 
** Beckonings from Little Hands ”’ (75 cents) 
intends to cultivate that sympathetic insight 
to the child’s spiritual nature which is essen- 
tial to his proper religious cultivation. 

A very suggestive little volume by Sir Oliver 
Lodge is ‘‘ Parent and Child’? (Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. §0 cents). This is a 
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simple, brief, luminous essa from the hand 
of a disti a scientist, One of the 
most recent books is ‘‘The Fascinated 
Child,”’ by Basil Mathews (Revell. $1). 
The preliminary chapter in this book is an 
exceedingly abie, yet simple, exposition of a 
child’s approach to Christ asa Hero. Itis 
a remarkable exhibit in a few words of a 
child’s coming to his spiritual self-discern- 
ment, The remainder of the volume is 
made up of a collection of stories by various 
authors illustrative of religious and moral 
truths. No single volume perhaps more 
comprehensively and exactly answers our 
inquirer than:*‘ The Training of Children in 
Religion,”” by George Hodges (Appleton, 
$1.50). Dean Hodges has no superior as a 
reverent writer on matters of Christian edu- 
cation and training for popeler use. His 
point of view is what might be called mod- 
ern, but he has the extraordinary power of 

reserving the essence of old truth in the 
omen of to-day. Simply as literature 
his work is superb, informing, iaspiring. 

There are recent books by Starbuck, Daw- 
son, Soares, and others, and somewhat less 
recent books by other writers growing out of 
original investigation, but they do not need 
to be listed here. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, Jan. 28, 1912. 
The Foreign Missionary Whose Life 
Has Most Inspired Me (2 Cor. 
5 : 14-20). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MONn.—One that inspires (Isa. 32 : 1-8). 

TUES.—Some traits (Jas. 5 : 10, 11). 

WED.—Men that did things (Heb. 11 : 32- 
40). 

‘THUR.—First missionaries (Acts 8: 4-8). 

FrRi.—The missionary spirit (Isa. 50 : 4-9). 

Sat.—The man in bonds (Rev. 1 : 9-11, 17, 
18) : 











Give one lesson from your favorite mission- 
ary’s life. 

Why should men become missionaries ? 

What kind of men does God call ? 


EW missionaries have inspired more lives 
» than David Brainerd. To-day we should 
call him a home missionary because his 
work was for American Indians, but in his 
days the Indians were foreigners and he was 
as a man who went to a strange land and 
strange people. He was born in Haddam, 
Connecticut, educated at Yale College, and 
he spent his life among the Indians in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Jonathan Edwards 
wrote a remarkable life of him which can be 
obtained in Sherwood’s biography of Brainerd 
published by Funk & Wagnalls. Brainerd 
was a great and earnest soul, It was said of 
him that he never asked the blessing without 
using some new and striking expression, 
His journal was published in 1768 and influ- 
enced both William Carey and Henry Mar- 
tyn in their missionary purposes. His in- 
tensity in prayer, his spiritual yearning over 
his people, his contempt for hardship, his 
passionate love of Christ, are still an inspira- 
tion to all who know of him and his unique 
work, 


b 


Henry Martyn himself has been an influ- 
ence in thousands of lives. He was a bril- 
liant student at Cambridge. Did you ever 
hear of his love of Lydia Grenfell and the 
disappointment which that hopeless love laid 
upon his life? He landed in India in 1806, 
with the words, ‘‘ Now let me burn out for 
God.’’ These words have kindled hundreds 
of souls. Men who would otherwise have 
burned out for gold or power or pleasure or 
ambition have been quickened to see how 
far nobler it is to be consumed for God. 


bd 


Of what great New Testament missionary 
was it said, ‘‘He was a burning light’’? 
And where is it said of Jesus himself, that 
the zeal of his Father’s house consumed 
him ? 

In modern days perhaps no missionary has 
exerted a greater influence than David Liv- 





( Continued on next page) 








_ @ Anything world-wide interests us. 
Big things app . And World-Wide Bible 
at 


Study—isn’t 





a big thing? 


@ Mr. Cooper thinks so—thinks so 
strongly on the subject that he has written 
a book about it, putting into it his whole 
heart, and all his th and varied experience 
as Secretary of the Seadent Department of 
Bible Study of International Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 


@. There is an uplift in the reading 
of this book. 


@ The many half-tone pictures of Bible 
students—all sorts of groups, from all sorts 
of places, all around the world—are an in- 
spiration in themselves. Let us give you at 
least a suggestion of the rich things this 
volume contains in its 234 pages. 


World-Wide 
Bible Study 


By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 


@ The Appendix—last but not least— 
—. full of quotations from the great 
eaders in literature, education, statesmanship, 
religion, regarding the Bible’s place and 
power in the world. Then those eleven 
chapters of history and practical methods, 
wherein the author emphasizes many reasons 
for Bible study; points out the Bible’s his- 
torical relation to national citizenship and 
its power in the home; shows it as an ever- 
increasing force in modern business, and in 
the college life of young men and women; 
then fixes his attention—and ours—upon 
ways and means, upon the essentials of Bible 
study, the proper equipment of Bible teach- 
ers, their preparation and training, with meth- 
ods of maintaining interest and attendance in 
Bible classes; and finally applies the whole 
discussion in a broad way, touching upon 
individual Bible study with its spiritual cul- 
ture, and suggesting varied answers to his 
own question, What shall we do with the 
Bible in our modern life? 


«@ Have you a personal share in 
this World-Wide Bible Study? Are you 
stimulating others to have a share in 
it? Let this volume be of use to you. 


Postpaid, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
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Historical Charts of the 
Life and Ministry of Christ 


With an Outline Harmony of the Gospels 
: , ~ By George E. Croscup, B.A. , 


Author of ““A Synchronic Chart of United States History” 


Introduction by Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


The distinctive feature of this work is found in the two sheets of folding charts bound in at the back of the volume. 


On the larger chart one notices the double waving line denoting successively the leading events in Christ's. Life during the three years’ 
ministry, each event named and numbered. This line runs through bands of colors corresponding to colors of political divisions of Palestine 
on a key map, showing at a glance the province in which each event occurred, as well as the month, season, and year by both Jewish and 


modern reckoning. 


Corresponding Scripture passages are noted in columns below ; and 


maps on which the journeyings of Christ are traced, 


at the bottom of the sheet is a series of small colored 


On the other chart there are-two diagrams. One gives. in condensed form a General View of the Life of Christ, covering the whole 


period, denoting the successive years and the Roman rulers in power. 
events of Passion Week in detail, using. also the double waving line, colors, and Scripture references. 


Christ's journeyings between Jerusalem and Bethany during that week. 


The second diagram, complement of the larger chart, covers the 
Below are small key maps showing 


All these events are numbered consecutively from 1 to 189. 


The bulk of this volume (of forty large pages) consists of a Harmony (pages 10-29) arranged in parallel columns for the four Gospels, 


in which each event is described or explained in detail, and numbered to correspond with numbers of the same events on the Charts. 


pared with much care, this Harmony will prove of great value. 


Pre- 


In addition to these principal features of Charts and Harmony, there are other things: an abundant Bibliography, of books to consult, 
a pronouncing ‘and explanatory Dictionary of proper names, lists of the Miracles and Parables of Jesus, an outline of the Jewish Calendar, a 
diagram of the: Herodian Family, and a brief record of the Twelve Apostles. To all of which Professor Riddle gives an appreciative Introduction. 


This is destined to become a standard work, necessary to every Bible student's equipment. 


THE SUNDAY: SCHQOL TIMES COMPANY, - - ° 





Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ingstone. Though a poor boy, he gained 
preparation for his work and became one of 
the great scientists of his day. That inspired 
hundreds of other boys to believe that they, 
too, could overcome obstacles. As a mis- 
sionary explorer he opened dark lands and 
struck the greatest single blow ever struck at 
the slave trade. The poem recited by the 
prolocutor at the pageant at ‘‘ The World in 
Boston ’’ described this as his purpose. 


** To lift the somber fringes of the night, 
‘To open lands long darkened to the light, 
‘To heal grim wounds, to give the blind new 
sight, 
Right mightily wrought he.” 


And the poem in ‘*Punch’’ when they 
brought his body home to Westminster Ab- 
bey declared that he had accomplished his 
purpose even though he did not know it. 


‘** He knew not that the trumpet he had blown 
Out of the darkness of that dismal !and 
Had reached and roused an army of its own 
To strike the chains from the slave's fettered 

hand,"" 
4 


Perhaps no single incident in missionary 
annals exerted a greater influence than Liv- 
ingstone’s lonely death at Ilala, kneeling in 
prayer by his bed. In one of the most influ- 
ential books on missions, ‘‘The Personal 
Life of David Livingstone,’’ Dr. Blaikie tells 
of this influence : . 

** The heart of David Livingstone was laid 
under the mvula-tree in Ilala, and his bones 
in Westminster Abbey; but his spirit marched 
on, The history of his life is not completed 
with the record of his death. The continual 
cry of his heart to be permitted to finish his 
work was answered, answered tlioroughly, 
though not in the way he thought of. The 
thrill that went through the civilized world 
when his death and all its touching circum- 
stances became known, did more for Africa 
than he could have done had he com- 
pleted his task and spent years in this coun- 
try following it up. From the worn-out 
figure kneeling at the bedside in the hut in 
Ilala an electric spark seemed to fly, quick- 
ening hearts on every side. The statesman 
felt it; it put new vigor into the despatches 





he wrote and the measures he devised with 
regard to the slave trade. The merchant 
felt it, and began to plan in earnest how 
to traverse the continent with roads and 
railways, and open it to commerce from 
shore to center, The explorer felt it, and 
started with high purpose on new scenes of 
unknown danger. The missionary felt it,— 
felt it a reproof of past languor and unbelief, 
and found himself lifted up to a higher level 
of faith and devotion, No parliament of 
philanthropy was held; but the verdict was 
as unanimous and as hearty as if the Chris- 
tian world had met and passed the resolu- 
tion—‘‘ Livingstone’s work shall not die: 
AFRICA SHALL LIVE,” 


% 


In our own time Keith Falconer of Arabia, 
a young Scotchman who was the best bicycle 
rider in the world, the best English scholar 
in Arabic, and one of the best shorthand 
writers in Great Britain, and who died at his 
post at the age of 31, after less than two 
years of service, has been a mighty influence 
among students. Few words have been 
more quoted than his closing sentence to the 
students of Edinburgh and Glasgow before 
he went out to Arabia : 

*‘ While vast continents are shrouded in 
almost utter darkness, and hundreds of 
millions suffer the horrors of heathenism or 
of Islam, the burden of proof lies upon you 
to show that the circumstances in which God 
has placed you were meant by him to keep 
you out of the frreign mission field.”’ 

“ 


What missionary has influenced you ? 

If no missionary has, how poor you have 
made yourself ! 

When will you begin now your missionary 
acquaintance ? 





The statement in this column on the Chris- 
tian Endeavor topic. for October 29,— 
** Missions in Europe,’’—that the Baptists 
have no mission work in Italy, is an error. 
This is true of the Northern Baptists, but 
the Southern Baptists have had work in Italy 
Sor forty-one years, and have mow thirty-five 
churches, with 1,017 members, together with 
other work. 











Books That Are 


Worth Reading | 





From the Rabbis to Christ (By H. L. 
Hellyer). — A deeply interesting autobio- 
graphical account of the way by which a 
Jewish student came to Christ is given in this 
book. As a story of personal experiences of 
present-day Judaism, it is full of significant 
interest for Christians. They will see what 
modern Judaism means, and how far re- 
moved it is from the Old Testament, They 
will also see what it costs a Jew to become a 
Christian. The author is now studying for 
the ministry. This little book ought to stir 
up interest in Jewish missions, (Westminster 
Press. 25 cents.) 


Life Worth While (By Frederick A. 
Atkins).—Stimulating ideals for men, young 
and old, good for putting a smile and an 
extra push into to-morrow’s living, is the 
charm of this collection of essays. Mr. 
Atkins has the knack of putting before us the 
loftiest sort of an ideal, and at the same time 
convincing us not only that we can reach it, 
but that we shall rejoice all the time we are 
making the attempt. The title is really de- 
scriptive of the contents,—the things that 
make a man’s life ‘‘ worth while,’’ interest- 
ing and profitable to himself and to the rest 
of the world. (Revell. 75 cents, net.) 


The Schoo] of Calvary (By J. H. 
Jowett, D.D.) in its seven short chapters 
lays bare with startling insight the deeper 
mysteries of our Faith. Dr. Jowett writes 
out of a heart which throbs in unison with 
the heart of his Master. The message is 
Christ: not in the sweet fellowship of the 
marriage feast, but in the closer and warmer 
and far richer fellowship of the cross, of the 





bitter cup, of Gethsemane. The tremendous | 
paradoxes which have made men turn and | 
walk no more with Jesus are here in all | 
their uncompromising sternness.- But the | 
stern word is not the last word ; the heroic 
soul who follows through the disturbing | 
truth will see, too, the burst of glory at the 


end. May the result for many readers 
be a bewilderment which will drive them 
to the school of Calvary, to learn how to live 
out in experience the rich Christ-life known 
to so few even among believers, (Pilgrim 
Press. 50 cents.) 


Child.en’s Story Sermons (By Hugh 
T. Kerr, D. D.).—If any one supposes that 
the word ‘* sermon ”’ in the title of this book 
will in any way interfere with. the children’s 
enjoyment of the stories themselves, let him 
put the book into the hands of any child to 
read, The story sermons are so attractive, 
so simple, so full of action and interest and 
incident, that they are not only good to read 
aloud, but the child will be glad to read them 
again and again by himself. Dr. Kerr has 
succeeded in the difficult art of telling a 
story well, and in words and phrases which 
the child can understand. The material of 
the stories is so well worth remembering that 
the book will be valued for the rereading 
and* retelling of its stories to the increasing 
delight of the child. (Revell. $1, net.) 


The Presence (By James M. Campbell, 
D.D.).—This is a remarkable contribution to 
the study of the person and work of Christ. 
Dr. Campbell is already known to many 
thoughtful readers by his books, ‘‘ Paul the 
Mystic’? and ‘The Indwelling Christ.’’ 
Here he takes up the meaning of our Lord’s 
promise of an abiding presence in his church 
in relation to the life of to-day. He shows 
us the stages of the realization of Christ's 
presence: veiled in natural religion, limited 
or localized under the Old Testament, visual- 
ized and personalized in the Incarnation, 
Spiritualized in the Resurrection, and univer- 
salized through the Holy Spirit... The book 
brings to the front that new perception. of 
Christ as the living and present Lord which 
has been growing upon the church since the 
Revival of 1859, and which is making our 
relation with Christ something grander than 
the mere legal tie to which orthodox theology 




















LESSON FOR JAN. 28 (Luke 2: 22-39) 


was tending. The book is pervaded with a 
fine, devout, and thoughtful spirit. (New 
York: Eaton & Mains. $1, net.) 


Out of the Fog (By C. K. Ober),—An 
intelligent sailor lad an experience that 
cannot be forgotten. He is for eight days 
with a companion adrift in the of the 
‘Newfoundland banks in a tiny fishing dory 
,without food or water, They are saved as 
‘by a miracle. Better than this is his telling 
ot the parallel story, how he came out of the 

fog of unbelief into a fine, cheery, trapge 
forming Christian faith. The ing of a 
good, straight, normal Christian experience 
like this ought to be the best kind of a help 
to many a man who has not yet come ‘out 
-of the fog.’? The fact that it is the actual 
, life-story of Mr. Ober, the widely-known 
.¥. M, C. A. worker, only deepens its in- 
terest and ance. Dr, Wilfred Gren- 


, fell has written the Introduction. (Agsocia- 
- tion Press, 50 cents, postpaid.) 
' The Christ of the (By the 


_ Rev, W. W. Holdsworth). In seven chap- 
ters the chief points agitating modern criti- 
cism are discussed with great ability and 
freshness, After an introductory chapter, 
the author discusses in turn ‘‘ The Christol- 

, ogy of the New Testament,’? ‘* The Gospel 
Record,”? ‘The Synoptic Jesus,” ‘* The 

' Johannine Christ,’? ** The Higher Synthesis 
—Jesus Christ,’? and ‘*The Gospel Mes- 
sage.’’? On all these he has something to 

’ say, and says it remarkably well. His grasp 
of essential doctrine is firm, his knowledge 
of modern thought ample, his mastery of his 
materials adequate, and his spirituality of 
experience refreshing. There is no work 
available which is more timely in view of 
current controversies. If preachers would 
ponder these pages and then preach them, 
they would bring blessing to themselves and 
their hearers; The book should also’ be 

. placed in the hands of any who are troubled 
by so-called modern problems. (Eaton & 
Mains, $1.25, met.) 


wom Evenings in the College 
‘Chapel (By Francis G. Peabody, D.D.).— 
"For twenty years Dr. Peabody has been the 
“jregular preacher in the chapel of Harvard 
University, besides filling the chair of Chris- 
tian Morals.” Out of the hundreds of ser- 
mons and addresses délivered to that re- 
markable audience, he has selected and pub- 
lished four volumes, of which this is the 
latest. It is not necessary to say that the 
literary quality of the work is above all praise. 
‘There is not a slovenly sentence, or a badly 


arranged discourse, or the missing of a neces- ¥ Latimer. 


sary point by weak statement, in the book. 
Equally admirable are the judgment and 
force with which the considerations most 
likely to reach and move young men are 
chosen and driven home, The book is rich 
in new points of view, as in the application 
to Socialism, and similar superficial reforms, 
of the parable of the wedding garment. And 
- while at times one might wish to say more on 


a given theme, especially on the relation of 


Jesus Christ to the spirits of men, there is no 
pressing of any negatives on that or any sim- 

ilar theme, (Houghton Mifflin Co, $1.25, 
net), 


The Authority and Person of Our 
Lord (By John Alexander Hutton).—The 
introductory chapter of this book deals with 
‘*The Nature of Christ’s Authority.’’ The 
two others take up ‘“* The Voice of the New 
‘Testament Concerning the Person of Our 
Lord.’’ All of them handle a great theme 
with reverent faith, with spiritual insight, 
and with fresh suggestiveness. ‘There is a 
real and joyous acceptance of the high New 
Testament view of Jesus. 
the apostles is handled honestly, with no 
evaporation of its plain significance, but with 
vivid perception of the greatness of its claim 
for Christ and of the validity of this claim: 
The purpose of this little book is not argue 
mentation, but its reasoning is clear and 
sound, The acceptance of its view requires 
faith and spiritual sympathy, just as the 
claims of the Lord himself required them 
when he was here. To those who have such 
faith and sympathy, this message will be 
sweet and strong, and it ought to help, under 
God’s Spirit, to create such faith and sympa- 
thy in some hearts, (Revell. 50 cents.) 


Conservation of National Ideals (Six 
short essays issued under the direction of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions).—Six 
specialists make home missions breathe a 
new life. ‘The immigrant is not an undesira- 
ble citizen. He is only an undeveloped citi- 


The testimony of 
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‘ 


zen. Professor E. A. Steiner tells us fasci- 
natingly how to make the transformation. 
The South is looking with new eyes on the 
negro problem, So is the North, The best 
negro is the educated negro, industrially free. 
Mr. R. S. Baker tells how to free him. 
Labor and capital are making strata in our 
society. We must destroy the strata or 
amalgamate them. Professor W. C. Rausch- 
enbusch gives the recipe. Few American 
citizens are aware of the inroads that Mor- 
monism, Babjsm, Hjndooism, and the other 
non-Christian faiths are making in our na- 
tional life, Miss E. B, Vermilye sounds the 
warningcry. Dr. C, L. Thompson calls for a 
conservation of the original ideals which drove 
our fathers acrgss the seas. Mrs. D, B, Wells 
ties the essays together by her contribution 
of ‘*A Conserving Force,’’. Mrs..M. E, Sang- 
ster writes the Introduction, ‘Ihis is a strong 
missiog-study book. (Revell, Cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 39 cents; postage, 10 are 


Evangelism in Russia.—Of two closely 
related books touching exceptional Christian 
work, ‘*Dr. Baedeker and His Apostolic 
Work in Russia,’’ by R. S. Latimer, offers a 
series of sketches, often vivacious, of evan- 
gelistic travel, public meetings, visits to 
prisons, encounters with police, with rob- 
bers, with * tonghs,”” and of remarkable de- 
liverances and conversions, by a humble, 
devoted man, whose conversion at the age 
of forty-tbree was followed by forty years of 
notable endeavor and performance amid 
strange scenes and peoples, from Central 
Europe to Siberia and Saghalien, F. W. 
Baedeker was a cousin of the Baedeker 
of guide-book renown, a close friend of 
George Miiller, a simple-minded Christian, 
exc cedingly generous and kind, self-forget ful, 
but tactful and even astute. He is presented 
by his biographer as ‘‘ unquestionably one 
of the greatest evangelical preachers of this 
or any age.’’ The book is a valuable contri- 
bution tg the literature of personal Christian 
work, ‘* With Christ in Russia,’’ by the 
same author, is in some sort a sequel, offer- 
ing a succession of sketches exhibiting pres- 
ent religious conditions in Russia, especially 
as these center about the work of the Rev. 
W. Fetler, an evangelical Baptist leader of 
much skill and power, If somewhat less 
touching, yet by superior literary address 
these pages hold the attention and sympathy 
awakened by the earlier work, and fix both 
on the problem of mission work ia Russia 
under the manifesto of toleration issued on 
Easter Day, 1905. (‘* Dr. Baedeker and 
His Apostolic Work in Russia,’’ by R. S. 
London: Morgan and Scott. 
3s. 6d. ‘* With Christ in Russia,’ by R.S, 
| Latimer. Doran. $1, net.) 


| Christianity and the Nations (By 
| Robert E. Speer).—Here is a book that the 
latest convert to missions ought to read, so 
that he may learn the greatness of the enter- 
prise to which he has just given allegiance, 
while the veteran missionary leader may get 
from it his first comprehensive and symmetri- 
cal apprehension of the enterprise he has so 
long supported. Just here is where the chief 
value of the book lies, It correlates those 
innumerable principles and policies, opinions 
and views, which belong to the missionary 
enterprise, but which stand as unrelated 
truths in the minds of most missionary advo- 
cates. The reader is enabled to discover the 
limits of apparently contradictory missionary 
views, and to learn where lies the happy 
mean between extremes of missionary poli- 
cies and opinions. For a treatment of the mis- 
sionary enterprise in its widest relations, for 
a broad survey of this vast undertaking which 
aims at world conquest, for a clear definition 
of varying missionary policies, and for what 
might be called the philosophy or science of 
missions, there is perhaps no other book so 
practical, so comprehensive, and so authori- 
tative. 

Mr. Speer does not find that any ** new 
theology ’’ can impair the deep foundatons 
upon which rests the missionary obligation. 
‘If modern theology boasts of a better God 
than the founders of missions knew, and 
shows itself less zealous to share its better 
God with all the world, we will be forced to 
regard its better God as a delusion.’’ 

The chapters on ‘¢ Missions and Politics ’’ 
and ‘‘Christianity and the Non-Christian 
Religions,’’ are written with the fullest ap- 
preciation of the new view-point which 
characterizes our times, and which grows 
out of a world-conscjousness ready to give 
due credit to other religions and political 
systems and experiences, Yet nothing is 








sacrificed in the absolute claim of Christianity 


(not. of. our..Christian . civilization) to su- 
‘premacy am world religions; and the 
necessity for making the sprit of Christianity 
dominate political ships is emphasized 


anew. 

At several points, extended quotations 
interfere with the progress of the aidan 
and do not seem to justify the great space 
given to them, But to read this volume 
is to a a Bi See 
the dignity, the nobility, the responsibjl- 
ity, the supreme obligation, of the Chris- 
tian missionary obligation, The work is 
characterized by a clear argumentative style, 
which makes its discussions the more 
luminous, while memory is helped by the 
great definiteness with which reasons are 
presented and positions are described. (Re- 
vell. $2.) 


The Heart of the Bible (By Ella Broadus 
Robertson).—The author, who is a daughter 
of the late John A. Broadus, and wife of 
Professor A. T, Robertson of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, has prepared 
a notable book for young people, parents, 
and teachers, the. title of which is aptly 
definitive, The book is the outgrowth of 
Mrs. Robertson’s work with her own chil- 
dren in making a book of Bible stories just 
as they are told in the Bible, condensed by 
the omission of verses and parts of verses, 
but without changing or adding a word. 
She has chosen from the narratives those 
that bring out ‘‘the history of providence 
and the history of redemption.’’ She has 
analyzed each story with descriptive head- 
ings, and has grouped the poets and the 
prophets after the great sections of history, 
choosing their distinctive messages. By her 
method of. arrangement she endeavors to 
show ‘* the development and struggle in the 
Messiah’s work ” and ‘‘the currents of his- 
tory in the Acts,’ and to give the Epistles as 
real personal letters. ‘There is a section in 
the beginning of the book for the youngest 
readers ** who need only a verse or two at @ 
time, but need the most beautiful.’? The 
book is prepared on an unusual ‘and ex- 


essence of the Bible narrative into a co- 
ordinated, simple, and progressive story in 
the language of the Bible itself. It is just 
this kind of book that many parents have 
wanted to use in reading the Bible with their 
children ; and the children will not be the 
only beneficiaries of the fine work that Mrs. 
Robertson has done. (Nelson. Cloth, $1, 
net; leather, $1.50, net.) 








In Matchtown 
Fortunately No Faith Was Required, for 
She Had None 


‘*T had no faith whatever, but on the 
advice of a hale, hearty old gentleman 
who spoke from eyperience, I began to 
yse Grape-Nuts about 2 years ago,” 
writes an Ohio woman, who says she is 
40, is known to be fair, and admits that 
she is growing plump on the new diet. 

‘*I shall not try to te]l you how I suf- 
fered for years from a deranged stomach 
that rejected almost all sorts of food, and 
digested what little was forced upon it 
only at the cost of great distress and 
pain. ‘ 

**I was treated by many different 
doctors and they gave me many different 
medicines,and fovem spent several years 
in exile from my home, thinking change 
of scene might do me good. You may 
judge of the gravity of my condition 
when I tell you I was sometimes com- 
pelled to use morphine for weeks at a 
time. 

‘For two years I have eaten Grape- 
Nuts food at least twice a day, and I can 
now say that I have perfect health. I 
have taken no medicine in that time— 


Grape-Nuts has done it all. I can eat 
absolutely anything I wish, without 
stomach distress. 


‘“‘T am a business woman and can 
walk my 2 or 3 miles a day and feel 
better for doing so. I have to use 
brains in my work, and it is remarkable 
how quick, alert and tireless niy mental 

wers have become.” Name given by 

‘ostum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘* There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘“‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 





interest. 


tremely interesting plan, and, it brings. the | 
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| "Free from Dieagreeable Taste and Odor” 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Moller’s 
Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the 
palate and does not 
“repeat.” * 
Bottled in flat, oval bottles 
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THE USE OF THE IND/V/DUAL 
reeeeeet LOMMUN/ION SERVICE was ine 
steeee CREASEO THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
4O0RO5 SUPPER IN THOUSANOS 
men OF LAUR CHES 1/7 WiLL OOSOF0R 
YOUR CHURLCH SEND FOR ILLUS 
TRATED PRICE 4/57 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
: 1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
“| Address Dept. B Philaceiphie 


The Sanday Shoot Gines 


Philadelphia, January 13, 1912 
















Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter ”* 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘hese rates inciude postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

$1 -50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per One copy, five years, $6.00. 

FY One free copy addii- 

Free Copies ona will besllowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


year. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 
nough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, witl 
be sent free upon application. 





Tue SunpDAyY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1038 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Where there is 
dresser will always 


‘00d cookin 

i dcooki ten ng os uy hie 

tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
"y bak 


the 


from muffin rings to the heav 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgéry of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 


ing 

















[Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 
Main Office and Works FAS Chore Aas: 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 





























16th YEAR 


A company that has withstood the test of 
time, growing stronger each year through 
prosperity and panic, is a safe place for your 
funds, 

Our record is one of uninterrupted success 
for over fifteen years under one management, 
with increasing strength and security to 
bond holders and increasing profits and 
dividends to stock holders. Our 


6” Bonds 


based on New York Real Estate, provide an 
absolutely safe investment, with a fixed, non- 
fluctuating income. Interest is paid. by 
check semi-annually, 


Holders of these bonds have privilege of | 


exchanging for stock, thereby sharing in the 
large profits from real estate ownership. 

‘Ten year bonds $100 each issued on re- 
ceipt of. amount or can be bought in annual 
payments, 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET S.S. 


New York Realty Owners 


Assets - - « . «+ $3,150,000 
Capital and Surplus over $2,000,000 


489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Oklahoma Real Estate 
Mortgages 


Made in good agricultural districts where ciimate is 





mild and crops widely diversified, Net the Investor | 


the Archest income consistent with maxunum of 
safety 
#tus send you Booklet telling about our securities 
and our field. 
THE JEFFERSON TRUST COMPANY 
McAlester, Oklahoma 


[ chitdren at Home 


What’s in a Name? 


Nancy Byrd Turner 


ARRY and Frances had been spending 
a month at Cloverdale with Grand- 
mother Curtis. They were first 
cousins, and had seen each other that sum- 
mer for the first time, most of Harry’s life 
having been spent in the far South; but ata 
place like Cloverdale, becoming very well 
uainted is a matter finished up in short 
order. 

To-day, though, with the last week of the 
visit drawing to a close, with a driving, 
blinding rain on the rampage outside, 
drenching all the beautiful ~ -places, the 
two ferlorn prisoners within = | almost be- 
guu to tire of one another the least little bit. 
When Uncle Ralph passed through the sit- 
ting-room in a great rubber coat that made 
him look like a leather-winged bat, and a 
slanting ‘‘ rain hat ’’ over his face, he nearly 
stumbled across the disconsolate Frances in 
a heap on the hassock, and did run into 
Harry, standing idly in the middle of the 
room, 

**Mercy alive!’’ cried Uncle Ralph, 
pushing up his hat, ‘‘ you two remind me of 
wet-feathered hens !”’ 

He was on his way to the post-office, but 
he took time to inquire into this strange 
state of dissatisfaction. ‘‘I see,’’ he nodded, 
when they had finished, ‘‘ Out-of-doors is 
full of charms, but when it gets to be dee 
in puddles you fancy there’s nothing leh 
you. Now, really, numbers of nice, jolly 
things can be done under an old roof,— 
names, for instance.’’ 

Harry and Frances wanted to know imme- 
diately how you did names. 

** Why, this way,’’ Uncle Ralph replied. 
** Here are two little blank books and two 
sharpened pencils. You and Frances draw 
up chairs to the table, write out your full 
‘Tant@"each of you, and proceed to see how 
many common nouns you can make out of 
them, The play is; sng VF that you are 
going to have all those things, and seeing 
who will be richest. -You, Harry, are to 
work with your name and Frances with hers, 
and no letter is to be used twice... Let’s see 
who’ll come off winner.’’ 

He was up and out of the door with the 
last word, and before the tail of his rubber 
coat had entirely disappeared Frances and 
Harry were bending industriously over the 
table, rain forgotten, eyes and hands busy. 

‘This is great!’’ cried Harry, his pencil 
traveling up and down over ‘‘ Harry Fleet 
Dickinson’’ with excited flourishes. ‘I 
believe I’m going to have all kinds of nice 
things !’’ 

But Frances was too excited to hear him, 
having already written down one word from 
‘*Frances Bloxton Curtis,’ and being 
eagerly on the hunt for another. 

Such fun as they had, presently, compar- 
ing nctes! Harry discovered ‘‘ candy ’”’ for 
himself in short order, and, a little later, 
with a shout, ‘‘knife.’’ ‘‘I’m richer than 
you,—you can’t beat those !’’ he told his 
neighbor, 

** Why can’t.1?’’ laughed Frances, lifting 
a flushed little face, ‘‘ when I’ve got ‘fruit’ 
and ‘box’? Why, a box might have most 
anything in it,—it might be a jewel-box, or 
a work - box, or—or—’’ her imagination 
failed her for a minute, 

Then they went to work to search for 
more articles, and found them, and were at 
ihe height of a jolly discussion as to which 
was better off, when the door opened and 
Uncle Ralph looked in. An hour had actu- 
ally sped by while the two were digging for 
hid treasure. They glanced at each other 
astounded. 

*- If somebody will come and help me out 
of my wet togs,’’ said Uncle Ralph, “I'll 
bring in your things.’’ 

‘* What things?’’ chorused the cousins, 
tugging at strap and button. 

**The articles you discovered in your 
names, of course.’’ And thefe were sundry 








parcels, knotty and mysterious, to be carried 
| in, untied and unwrapped with hurrying 
fingers. 

**My fruit,’’ cried Frances, ‘‘and I was 
so thirsty !”’ 

**My candy, 
| paper of chocolates. 
' Uncle Ralph!’ 


” 


Harry called, opening a 
** And oh, my knife, 
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Their uncle was grinning like a youngster, 
as indeed he was haat P 

**One more, Fantie,’’ he said, ‘I had 
wide choice in that, but I thought I decided 
on what you’d like.”” And Frances pulled 
the last paper from a big paint-box, complete 
with brushes and colors. 

**Harry Dickinson,’’ she announced, jump- 
ing up and down, “you are poor compared 
to me!’’ 

But Harry, examining his new knife at 
the window, declared that he did not agree 
with her, 

When Uncle Ralph had been thanked un- 
til he said that he ‘‘ached with thanks,” 
Frances asked suddenly : 
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**But how did you know what we had 
found in our names ?’’ 

**I did a little ring to myself on the 
way to the office,’’ Uncle. Ralph told her. 
**T was anxious to make you two wet chick- 
ens forget the rain.” 

Frances had already 
art, and her cousin was 
with Wet skill. 

** We've truly forgotten it,’’ they answered 
together, and i edded: 1. 

**Then, too, we’ve found that there are 
lots of interesting things- for ‘to 
do with themselves if they'll only look 
around,”’ 

Mapison, Va.. . 


n on a work of 
ning pencils 








let’s 





get acquainted! 








We men and women who know California 
and the Pacific Coast States—100,000 
enthusiastic members of the Sunset 
League—want to know you, too, because 


You’re coming west 
some fine day; coming inté this land of 
ever-blooming gardens; of wonderful 
days and nights; into the land of snow- 
capped mountains and sunny fields aglow 
with bountiful crops—a land blessed 
with joyous living—your land, of which 
you know so little. 

Start knowing now—and knowing right 
about this big, wonderful West of yours. 
Whether you come this. year or next or 
in 1915 to the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


at Sen. Francisco and =, tap 4 
fornia Exposition at Saft Diego. " 


Close by you ==" ‘silly who 


know California and 
the great Pacific Coast States; who can 
tell you facts that are so astonishing that 


Right out of the glorious West country 
this open-hearted message of sunshine and 
gladness and real living comes to you. 


No obligations 





The Pacific Monthly” Magazine, with 
its magnificent four-color photographs of 
Western scenes; a booklet about the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, to be held 
in San Francisco in 1915; an entertaining 
and informing volume of “California's 
Famous Resorts,” and a special booklet 
on any one of these states: California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico. 


of any kind for 
you to become a 
member. of the Sunset League—other 
than your agreement to pass on to your 
own neighbors what you learn about 
California and; the geat West. We'll 
re ee oe ran Oo 
same services of the 
Set AE, Danese erate so yee 
We'll help you mmoré than’ you can 
realize. . It's up to you to sign the fol- 
lowing coupon—NOW— while you 
think of it. 





you will: marvel; facts that will’ prove 
you really do not know this beautiful and 
prosperous West half so well as you must. 


We want to send you the name and 
address of that family. They'll be glad 
to know you and help you know the West 
country. You'll be glad to know them, too. 


will bring a valuable 
A 2c stamp [ri bine * valmble 
literature that carries the very atmosphere, 
the very spirit, of the gorgeous West. 
For instance, a sample copy of “ Sunset- 





**GET ACQUAINTED’’ COUPON 


SUNSET-THE PACIFIC MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
INFORMATION BUREAU, San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find %c stamp. Please send, 

fully prepaid, California literature, Panama-Pacific 

E tion booklet, marked copy of oo 
iklet about 


x 
Pacific Monthly M i and b 





without any /Surther 
obligation on my part. - 





Name 





Street 





State—____. E-I 





City or town 





PELOUBEL'S 
SELLE! NOTE 


The World's Greatest Commentary 


n the 


Sunday School Less 


Internationa 


wsfor lYiec 


L VOLUME 
her's best friend 
WILDE COMPANY 
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POCKET S.S. COMMENTARY 


} FOR 1912. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 
: on Lessons and Text forethe whole 
ear, with right-to-the-point practical 

COMMER } LPS and Spiritual Explanations. 
wapewees Ai Small in Size but Large in Suggestion and 
an atFact. Daily Bible Readings for 1912, alse 

i ie oung People's Society Motto, 
r ¥| . ete, Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, 
maaiinterieaved for Notes 60c, postpaid. 
{ ew Taken. Agents Wanted. Address 
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NOBLE, Lakeside Bidy, Chicago 


360,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “ii' 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 

sy ae 100 New Lt he tiny Reaoincs 

t prepal mail 

Sethe nally case es aided to Pvt wel py A Rr 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE — 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. s 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. ° Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


CLASS PINS 


College School, Society or Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with at- 
tractive prices mailed free upon 

request. Either style of ping 
here illustrated with any three letters a 
figures, one or two colors of enamel. Ste¢r- 
ling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 doz.; Silverplate, roc. each; 
$1.0odoz. Bastian Bros.Co.,Dept.742, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 
March at 80 to 101 days. $475-$750 








Also 25th European xt 
Rev. Ray Alien. D. D.. Rochester, N. ¥ 


~tematic, thorough. 








Habit Permanently Cor- 
rected. Instruction edu- 
cational, scientific, sys- 
Natural Speech Taught. ° 
beating time, drawling, or tricks. Endorsed by clergy- 
men. Special summer classes for children. ‘I'rial Week 


OTAMMERIN 


Free. Reed School, 365 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








